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To 


‘hers 


subject — enter  into  detail  upon  the  fish  ponds 
and  discoveries  of  either  Rorae,  China  or 
France,  as  I  suppose  the  public  are  posted  ere 
this,  I  refer  all,  however,  who  happen  not  to 
be,  to  a  meritorious  little  work  on  artificial  fish 
breeding,  edited  by  W.  H.  Fry,  in  which  will 
be  found  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discoveries  and  experiments  of 
the  two  illustrious  French  fishermen,  Gehin 
and  Remy;  and  so  I  have  also  seen  a  work  of 
some  merit,  entitled  “Fish  Culture,”  by  Dr. 
Garlick,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Both  of  these 
works  are,  however,  of  really  little  service  to 
us  of  South  Carolina,  as  they  treat  of  fishes 
but  little  ki'iDwn  or  suited  to  the  waters  of  the 
South.  I  would,  nevertheless,  recommend  a 
careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Garlick’s  work,  as  it 
treats  of  American  fishes,  and  in  amore  North¬ 
ern  latitude,  is,  unquestionably,  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition. 

I  constructed  the  first  fish  pond  in  Fairfield 
(so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends),  early  in  the 
spring  of  ’51.  This  pond,  although  small, 
served  to  convince  me  of  the  fact  that,  a  fish 
pond  properly  constructed  andjudiciously  man- 


ihe  President  and  Me. 

of  the  Sta'.  Agricultural  Society: 

Gents — Believing  th  mlijectof  Pisciculture 
to  be  one  in  which  tiv  e  is  considerable  inter- 1  aged,  could  be  made  a  source  of  some  profit,  to 
est  manifested,  and  regarding  it  as  intimately  ■'  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
allied  to  agriculture  1  have  prevailed  upon  [  be  derived  from  it.  This  pond  was  made  bj' 
myself  (althougli  ur  ccustomed  to  handling  |  throwing  a  dirt  dam  across  a  small  cle.ar  spring 
the  grey  goosequill)  lo  intrude  upon  you  the  i  branch,  and  was  capable  of  holding  a  head  of 
following  report  on  he  above  mentioned  sub- j  water  about  15  yards  wide,  4i  feet  in  depth, 
ject ;  offering,  morec  -  er,  as  a  plea,  an  honest '  and  backing  50  yards,  more  or  less.  My  dam 


desire  to  be  reckoiif  l  among  those  who  are 

anxiou.s  to  contribute 
ood  of  our  citizens  and  to 


at  all  times  willing  and 


‘‘a  mite”  for  the  _ 
public  enterprise  generally.  Nor  shall  I— as 
h«9  been  the  case  with  most  writers  on  fhir 


being  finished,  1  immediately  proceeded  to 
stock  it;  and  not  knowing  what  varieties  were 
most  suitable  (never  having  seen  a  fish  pond), 
I  placed,  indisciiminately,  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  fiah.  that  T  w’as  able  to  lay  my  hand 
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on — such  as  Cats,  “Stonetbaters,”  Red  Bellied 
Perch  and  Suckers — all  very  small,  being 
caught  in  the  same  branch  on  which  I  built 
iny  dam,  from  one-half  to  one  mile  below.  I 
also  procured  from  a  mill  pond  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  six  Mormouth  Perch,  13  or  14  Silvers, 
and  one  Eel.  These,  with  my  branch  fry 
(like  unfortunate  “John  Barleycorn”),  were 
heaved  in  there  to ‘‘sink  or  swim ’’  1  did  not 

observe  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  until  about 
the  last  of  May,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
Red  Bellies  were  constructing  their  nests  or 
beds  in  the  shallows  around  the  pond;  the 
Silvers  had  already  gone  through  the  process, 
and  I  found  swarms  of  their  young  floating 
near  the  surface.  I  was  unable  to  see  either 
the  Mormouth,  their  beds  or  their  young,  and 
consequently  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
had  had  an  increase  or  not.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  part  of  August  that  I  was  able  to  gratify 
my  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  my  dam,  which 
was  earned  away  in  that  month  by  a  fre&het. 

1  at  first  supposed  that  I  had  lost  all  my  fish, 
but  upon  examination  found  that  quite  a  sup 
ply  remained  in  a  hole  above  the  dam.  These 
were  taken  and  the  following  observation  made, 
viz.;  That  the  Silvers  had  increased  most,  the 
Mormouth  next,  and  then  the  Red  Bellies  and 
Cats.  1  was  unable  to  find  any  young  '■'■Stone- 
toaters,"  and  did  not  see  any  young  Suckers 
(although  Xhe  Suckers  have  bedded  since.) 

The  number  offish  remaining,  was  estima¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  McCants  (a  neighbor),  and  myself, 
as  follows  :  Of  Silvers,  several  thousand  ;  aud 
of  Morraoutlis,  five  or  six  hundred  (the  increase 
of  six  fish).  Those  fish  were  of  course  small, 
and  we  had  to  approximate  by  guessing,  al¬ 
though  we  were  satisfied  that  we  did  not 
overshoot.  This  being  so  much  better  than  I 
anticipated,  I  immediately  re-built  my  dam, 
and  determined  to  operate  on  a  little  grander 
scale  in  the  following  spring,  which  I  did, 
building  a  dam  which  now  covers  about  half 
an  acre  of  land,  with  water  varying  from  six 
feet  to  as  many  inches  in  depth.  This  pond 
was  built  on  the  same  stream,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  below  the  one  spoken  of  first.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  human  afFairs,  I  determined  to  ditch 
around  my  ponds.  This  1  accomplished  hy 
taking  my  ditching  compass  such  a  distance 
above  my  ponds,  that  I  was  enabled  to  run  a 
ditch  (commencing  in  the  hollow)  down  the 
branch,  conveying  the  luater  that  ordinarily 
went  down  the  hollow  and  into  my  pond, 
around,  and  at  the  same  time  catching  the  wash 
from  the  hills.  I  would  here  impress  the  im¬ 


portance  of  this  security  against  the  muddy 
washing  of  the  hills,  by  assuring  you  that  I 
believe  it  highly  improbable  that  any  one  can 
succeed,  who  neglects  this  matter.  If  the  mud 
and  freshets  from  the  hills  be  not  guarded 
against,  you  not  only  run  the  risk  of  losing 
your  dam,  fish  and  all,  but  also  your  dam,  if 
not  broken,  will  be  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand; 
moreover,  I  have  demonstrated  satisfactorily 
that  Trout,  Bream  and  other  of  our  finest  fish¬ 
es,  cannot  thrive  in  any  other  than  a  pure,  clear 
pond.  My  advice  to  any  one  desirous  of  build¬ 
ing  a  dam,  would  be,  first  to  select  an  advanta¬ 
geous  situation  on  some  clear  branch,  fed  by 
at  least  one  pure,  never-failing  spring,  as  near 
the  head  of  the  hollow  as  convenient,  in  order 
that  the  ditching  might  be  as  short  as  possible. 
And  if  it  be  convenient,  first  to  construct  the 
ditches  and  let  them  be  tested  by  a  heavy  fresh¬ 
et— after  this  the  dam  should  be  built.  I  prefer 
dirt  dams  to  ant'  other,  as  they  are  more  dura¬ 
ble,  and  if  the  water  be  kept  from  running 
over,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  breaking. 

I  would  also  say  that  J  prefer  a  dammed  pond 
to  a  dug  out  one.  I  have  tried  both — thefor- 
I  mer  cost  less,  and  having  natural  banks  and 
bottom,  is  better  suited  to  the  habits  offish; 
the  latter  will  do  well,  however.  As  has  been 
proved  by  Maj.  Lyles,  who  has  bestowed  great 
care  and  attention  on  the  subject,  and  who  is 
succeeding  very  well  with  a  pond  70  feet  by  30 
or  40,  dug  out  and  dammed  around  a  spring. 
There  are  now  several  ponds  in  the  district,, 
all  of  which  seem  to  give  great  satisfaction 
and  delight  to  their  owners.  The  dam  being 
finished,  and  provided  with  a  waste-way,  and 
the  mouth  of  this  guarded  with  a  wire  seive  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  fry  down  the  branch,, 
the  next  care  should  be  to  stock  it  with 
the  most  suitable  fishes.  This  brings  us  to 
still  another  very  important  point.  Without 
pretending  to  know  the  most  suitable,  I  will  de¬ 
tail  my  observation  and  experiments  with  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  common  to  our  State,  and  which 
answer  well  in  the  absence  of  better.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  lime  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when 
it  will  be  quite  a  common  affair  for  our  farmers 
to  stock  their  ponds  with  the  eggs  or  fry  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  American  and  European 
fishes.  Highest  in  my  estimation  stands  the 
Trout,  well  known  over  the  State,  and  quite  a 
common  fish  in  all  the  lower  districts.  This 
fish  I  shall  call  the  Carolina  Trout,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  Trout  of  Dr.  Garlick  and  oth¬ 
er  writers,  as  it  is  entirely  a  different  fish,  be¬ 
ing  properly  a  Bass,  (Backman,)  whilst  the  fish 
of  Dr.  Garlick  belongs  to  the  jenus  Salmo. — 
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The  Carolina  Trout  is  an  exceedingly  voracious 
fish,  feeding  upon  the  smaller  fishes  of  almost 
every  variety,  and  its  own  young  among  the 
rest ;  but  from  its  rapid  growth  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  flesh,  as  well  as  for  its  biting  quali¬ 
ties,  I  unhesitatingly  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  fishes  that  have  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation.  This  fish  should  be  jdaced  in  a  pond 
the  larger,  the  better ;  the  pond  having  been 
previously  well-stocked  with  several  varieties 
of  small  fishes,  being  particular  not  to  leave 
out  the  Silver  fish.  IMy  observations  with  this 
fish  Were  as  follows:  In  the  month  of  May, 
1856,  I  procured  some  hundreds  of  the  fry  of 
this  fish,  the  largest  of  which  were  about  one 
and  a  half  (lA)  inches  long,  caught  from  a 
pond  owned  by  Capt.  Houser,  of  St.  Matthews 
Parish,  and  carried  up  on  Rail  Road,  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  water.  I  was  told  by  the  knoiving  ones, 
that  these  fish  would  not  breed  until  they  were 
2  years  old,  and  I  tried  to  transport  larger  fish, 
but  failed,  the  large  fish  dying  in  a  very  short 
time  after  being  taken  from  the  water.  These 
fry  having  been  deposited  nearly  all  safe  and 
sound  in  my  pond,  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  ‘’perfectly  at  home,”  and  in  a  few  days  I 
noticed  them  making  furious  charges  on  the 
droves  of  little  Silvers,  with  which  the  pond 
wa6|literally  thick.  It  is  astonishing  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  cunning  displayed  by  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  whilst  in  pursuit  of  theirfry,  and  at  how 
early  an^age  we  see  unmistakable  evidence  of 
what  the  grown  fish  will  be.  I  watched  the 
growth  of  these  fish  particularly,  and  found 
that  they  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions.  Imlhe  month  of  xMay,  1857,  (at  which 
time  the  fish  were  just  one  year  old,)  I  had 
specimens  of  them  that  exceeded  8  inches  in 
length.  This  fish  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  artificial  breeding,  as  it  seeks  shal¬ 
low  water  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggs,  and  may  be  easily  caught  with  properly 
constructed  nets.  I  have  not  tried  artificial 
impregnation  with  it,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  I  believed  (it  was  the  common  opinion) 
that  it  would  not  propagate  until  it  had  obtain¬ 
ed  the  age  of  2  years;  consequently,  when  (to 
my  astonishment  I  found  that  it  was  construct¬ 
ing  its  nests  in  May  last,)  1  was  unprovided 
■with  any  kind  of  net  wherewith  to  capture 
them.  Nor  do  I  regard  artificial  propagation 
as  really  of  much  advantage  in  the  successful 
rearing  of  this  fish,  as  tlie  eggs  can  be  procured 
(natuially  impregnated)  from  the  beds  with 
but  little  difficulty,  and  quantities  of  the  fry 
may  be  seen  floating  over  or  near  the  beds. — 
These  fry  are  easily  recognised  by  the  black 


stripe  extending  from  head  to  tail  on  each|side 
of  the  body,  and  can  be  dipped  up  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  small  fond  or  tank,  where  they  should 
be  kept  until  they  have  attained  size  and  ac¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  elude  the  can¬ 
nibal  jaws  of  their  voracious  parents.  I  dis¬ 
tributed  among  my  friends  (who  had  construct¬ 
ed  ponds)  upwards  of  150  of  these  fish,  dipped 
up  with  a  common  tin  pan  (used  for  holding 
milk),  the  majority  of  which  are  doing  finely. 
This  fish,  although  feeding  on  the  small  fish 
of  almost  every  species,  seems,  nevertheless, 
to  pursue  the  Silver  fish  more  eagerly  than  any 
other;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  this  vexatious  lit¬ 
tle  fish  was  created  especially  for  the  Trout  to 
prey  upon.  And  although  it  robs  the  beds  of 
almost  every  fish  (not  excepting  the  Trout),  I 
regard  them  as  indispensable  in  a  pond,  for 
they  are  unquestionably  the  most  prolific  of 
any  of  the  fresh  water  fish  with  which  I  am 
acquainted;  hence  they  may  be  considered  a 
never-failing  source  of  food  for  other  fishes.  I 
have  prepared  a  tolerable  fair  specimen  of  "■sar¬ 
dines"  from  these  little  fishes,  but  I  regard 
them  as  solely  valuable  as  a  food  for  the  large 
fish.  The  Carolina  Trout  can  be  made  to 
weigh  from  2d  to  10  or  12  lbs.  in  our  own 
State,  and  I  saw  one  in  Florida  which  was 
said  to  weigh  18  pounds.  I  doubt  the  poli¬ 
cy,  however,  of  making  them  exceed  two  or 
three  lbs.  in  a  pond ;  they  are  large  enough  for 
any  purpose  at  this  weight,  ahd  if  kept  longer, 
might  become  expensive. 

My  experience  places  the  Mormouth  Perch 
next  to  the  Trout.  This  fish  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description  here;  it  is  one  of 
our  most  hardy  fishes,  and  preferring  sluggish 
water  to  running,  is  thus  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  ponds.  This  fish,  like  the 
Trout,  is  a  bold  biter,  and  furnishes  delightful 
sport  to  the  angler;  it  may  be  caught  with  ei- 
their  the  minnow,  worm,  a  ptiece  of  raw  meat, 
or  almost  any  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  eata¬ 
bles.  It  is  endowed  with  great  rapidity  of 
growth  and  very  high  powers  of  reproduction. 
My  first  start  in  the  culture  of  this  fish,  was 
made  with  6  fishes  (as  has  been  said  before), 
and  I  now  reckon  them  by  the  thousand.  This 
fish  beds  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  with 
me,  and  repair  to  shallow  water  for  the  purpose, 
where  their  movements  may  be  watched  from 
a  distance  of  1  yard  or  even  less  (as  they  are 
very  tame  at  this  particular  time),  and  are  with 
difficulty  kept  from  their  beds,  swimming  back 
almost  immediately  after  being  driven  away. 

I  have  caught  individuals  of  this  species  (whilst 
guarding  their  eggs)  three  diflerent  times,  and 
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after  being  thrown  I)ack  each  time,  they  would 
Ewitn  immediately  back  to  their  beds  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  The  Mormouth,  in 
bedding,  selects  a  retired  spot,  surrounded  by 
grass  or  bushes,  where  it  works  out,  with  its 
tail,  a  small  basin,  wherein  it  deposits,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  have  small  roots  in  the  [)ed,  to  which 
the  egg.s  stick.  I  liaye  frequentl}^  taken  up  a 
small  stick  or  root  perfectly  stocked  with  the 
sinall  white  eggs  of  this  fish;  these  egg's  I 
have  taken  home  and  hatched  in  glass  vessels 
of  water,  in  from  4  to  6  or  8  days.  1  have 
kept  mo'’ethan  1000  of  the  fry  of  the.se  fishes, 
in  a  glass  box  18  inches  by  9,  for  more  than 
one  week,  which  had  been  hatched  from  eggs 
procured  in  this  way  from  the  beds.  I  have 
specimens  of  this  fish,  weighing  from  9  to  12 
ounces,  and  1  am  satisfied  that  they  will,  un¬ 
der  proper  management,  grow  still  larger  as 
they  grow  ohier.  1  would  advise  that  the  eggs 
be  procured  from  the  beds,  naturally  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  that  they  be  j)laccd  in  taiiks  or  small 
ponds,  and  there  hatched  aiid  fed  until  they  are 
of  size  and  age  .sufficient  to  be  trusted  in  the 
large  pond  with  the  “big  It  is  also  nec¬ 

essary  foi  the  rapid  growth  of  this  fish,  that 
it  be  supplied  with  smaller  fishes  for  food,  and 
none  answer  better  than  the  *S'i7rer  fish.  The 
Mormouth  (unlike  tlieTroiil)  can  be  transferred 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  of  any  size,  by 
not  overcrowding  the  vessel,  and  by  renewing 
the  water  occasionally. 

Next,  in  my  estimation,  stands  llie  Red  Bel¬ 
lied  Perch.  It  is  the  most  interesting  of  al' 
the  fishes  that  have  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  heauti'ul  of  the 
finny  tribe;  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  its 
peculiar  habit  of  selecting  very  shallow  and 
satidy  bottoms  for  the  juirpose  o  t  bedding,  its 
habits  can  he  better  studied  than  the  haliits'  of 
almost  any  other  fish.  I  have  bestowed  great 
attention  upon  the  study  of  the  [)ecuriarities  of 
this  fish.  And  did  I  not  think  that  a  fish  |)ond 
would  pay  gastronomically,  I  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  deprive  myself  of  the  jilea-'^ure  and 
pastime  derived  from  one  well-stocked  with  this 
fi.<h.  About  the  fiisi  of  June,  they  commence 
iheoperalion  of  bedding,  as  follows:  The  male 
selects  a  suitaide  location  for  tiie  bed,  prefer- 
rins  not  more  tlian  a  foot  of  water  with  a  sandy 
bottom,  entirrdy  free  from  sticks  or  trash  of 
any  kind.  The  bed  is  then  «  onslructed  thus: 
The  fish  having  jdaced  himself  immediately 
over  the.  chosen  spot,  it  [ilaces  its  tail  fin  near 
the  bottom,  and  standing  nearly  erect,  its  tail 
is  violently  put  in  motion  in  tlie  same  maimer 
«8  when  swimming  very  fast;  the  propelling 
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tendency  of  the  tail  fin  is  resisted  by  the  back¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  pectoral  and  other  fins, 
xind  hence  the  fish  standing  still,  a  current  is 
produced  by  the  tail,  which  stirs  up  and  floats 
out  al!  the  mud  or  dirt,  leaving  nothing  but 
pure,  coarse  sand.  It  is  astonishing  how  beau* 
tifully  the  beds  are  made,  and  how  particular 
the  fish  is  to  carry  out  the  least  particle  of  for¬ 
eign  matter  that  may  get  into  it.  The  bed  is 
frequently  oue  yaid  in  diameter.  But  a  few 
days  elajjse  ere  the  bod  is  finished,  and  then 
commences  the  depositing  or  laying,  xind  I  will 
liere  state  that  I  am  satisfied  that  one  male  oc¬ 
cupies  eacli  bed  during  the  entire  season  of  bed¬ 
ding;  and  that  different  females  approach  the 
same  beds  for  the  purpose  of  depositing;  and  that 
each  female  depo.sits  several  times  during  one 
season,  for  they  have  (for  the]a.st2years)  bedded 
incessantly  from  about  the  first  of  June  to  the 
last  of  August.  The  process  of  bedding  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus  :  The  female,  heavy  with  eggs,  swims 
into  the  bed  where  the  male  is  always  station¬ 
ed,  and  he  having  placed  himself  by  her  side> 
they  swim  around  the  bed  together — she  de¬ 
positing  eggs  and  he  the  milt.  As  soon  as  the 
programme  has  been  gone  through  with,  the 
female  swims  Siack  to  deep  water,  leaving  the 
male  to  guard  the  nest  and  eggs,  which  he 
does,  darting  furiously  at  any  fish  that  dares  to 
approach  ;  an.f  I  have  had  them  to  strike  my 
hand  whilst  I  was  in  the  act  of  removing  eggs 
from  their  beds.  The  eggs  of  this  fish,  in  the 
process  of  hatching  (with  the  aid  of  the  Mi¬ 
croscope),  illustrate,  most  beautifully,  some  of 
tlte  leading  facts  of  emliryology,  and  for  some 
time  before  and  after  the  fish  leaves  the  outer 
cuticle  or  shell,  the  blood  can  be  distinctly 
seen  in  its  passage  to  and  from  (the  heart),  de¬ 
monstrating  most  conclusively  the  -circulation 
of  fishes,  as  well  as  of  other  animals.  These 
eggs  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  and  trans* 
I)oried  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  hatch 
in  from  6  to  8  days. 

In  addition  to  the  above, ,  there  are  several 
other  fishes  that  are  well  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  pond,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Bream  is  as  much  so  as  any  other.  They 
are  an  exceedingly  tender  fish,  however,  and 
require  very  pure,  fresh  water  to  thrive  in. — 
My  exjierience  with  it  i.s  very  limited,  from  the 
ficl  that  I  was  unable  to  transport  any  of  them 
alive — they  almost  invariably  died  on  the  way, 
and  it>  one  instance  after  they  were  placed  in 
tny  pond.  1  have,  however,  placed  the  eggs 
(taken  from  beds  in  St.  Matthews)  in  my  pond, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  hatched.  I 
I  expect  to  get  up  eorae  as  soon  as  the  weather 
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gets  colder,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  j  !)roadcast,  tlian  could  be  had  when  towed  on 
shall  succeed  adinirally  with  them.  They  j  Mie  uneven  suiTuce  of  corn  ridge?,  or  was  it 
bed  in  still  water,  but  are  inucii  more  thy  than  i  lor  some  other  reason  he  desireil  the  land  lev- 
vany  other  of  the  iierch  family.  I  might  pur-  j  el?  I  believe  the  fact  is  generally  established 
sue  the  subject  further,  but  not  wishing  to  put  I  that  cotton  see.l  arc  good  manure  for  wheat, 
your  patience  to  the  test,  I  sliall  lay  aside  my  I  but  to  ajiproximate  their  exact  value  in  tlie 
goosequil!  for  the  present.  Wishing  that  each  !  Cob’s  case,  requires  much  fuller  information 
member  of  our  Society,  from  our  excellent  than  he  has  given— at  least  that  is  the  way  I 

understand  it.  I  confess  that  I  feel  myself 
neitlmr  instruotod  in  theory  or  j)ractice  by  the 
Col.’s  report.  Let  me  bo  not  misunderstood, 
I  moan  not  to  find  fault  with  Col.  ilarshairs 
report,  but  simply  to  imlicalo  the  propriety  and 


President  down  to  the  most  humble  .signature 
upon  our  list,  may  yet  enjoy'  1000  yeais  of 
■well-spent life,  I  am  respectfully', 

Your  most  obd’t  serv’t, 

Tiios.  W.  Wood-ward. 


p.  s._l  ueMected  to  state  my  manner  of  j  policy  of  the  competitors  liefcre  our  Society, 


feeding,  which  isas  follows:  During  the  spring 
and  summer  my  fish  are  fed  with  all  the  ciiick- 
ens  (large  or  small),  ducks  or  turkies,  that  die 
in  the  poultry-yard.  They  are  |)ickcd  and  chop¬ 
ped  up  fine  by  the  little  negroes,  who  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  he  always  on  the  lookout.  The 
liver  of  any  animal,  boiled  and  run  through  a 
small  sausage  cutter,  is  a  most  excellent  food 
for  tire  fry  (and  so  is  the  flesh  idso).  Most 
fishes  are  very  fond  of  bread — eitl.er  wheat  or 
corn — hominv,  or  even  raw  meal ;  in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  tc  find  anything  that  may  not  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  account  in  this  way.  I  haved  used  one 
of  ‘‘Gilbert’s  Patent  Fly  Traps,”  to  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  a!nio.st  all  fishes  are  very'  fond  of 
anything  in  tlic  sh  ipc  of  a  fiyu 

T.  V.h  VV. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Reports"— Inquir’/,  &c. 


giving  more  time  ami  thought  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  reports,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
instructive,  and  in  a  iiigher  degree  promote 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McAfee’s  corn  crop  was  very  fine  in¬ 
deed,  but  I  do  not  perceive  any  particular  mer¬ 
it  on  his  part  from  reading  the  report.  That 
bottom  laud  on  “Little  Sandy  River,  in  Ches- 
terDistrietj”  is  capita!,  and  he  is  fortunate  in 
having  it.  But  I  do  not  care  so  much  to  hear  of 
the  good  fortune  of  otliers,  as  to  he  instructed 
to  improve  my  own  condition.  If  Mr.  McAfee 
had  brought  in  a  report  of  20  or  30  bushels  to 
the  acre,  produced  on  poorer  wornout  land,  by 
some  system,  practice  or  metliod,  by  tiie  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  corn, 
oven  a  few  cents  on 'the  bushel,  cheaper  than  I 
now  can,  he  would  have  achieved  much  more 
for  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State, 

_  than  he  has. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  January  number  of  the  |  I  still  insist  that  the  instructive  character  of 
‘‘Farmer  and  Planter”  for  1858,  was  received  |  ihe  reports  of  coiiipetitors,  should  have  its  due 


yesterday.  1  am  much  gratified  to  see  in  it  ihe 
reports  of  Col.  Marshall  and  Mr.  McAfee,  and 
also  the  report  of  Dr.  Parker  in  the  previous 
number.  The  publication  of  these  reports  is 
an  advance  in  the  right  tlirection,  and  encoura¬ 
ges  the  hope  of  the  increasing  usefulness  of 
our  Society. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  those  genth-men  for 
the  information  those  reiiorls  contain,  but 
there  is  other  facts  about  which  I  would  like 
to  have  been  informed.  Was  Col.  Marshall’s 
up-land  or  bottom?  Was  it  fresh  land  or  oM  — 
in  other  words,  how  long  had  it  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  ?  What  crop  grevv  on  it  the  previous 
season?  Was  it  hill  side  or  level,  and  if  hill¬ 
side,  what  -was  its  exposure?  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  previous  crop,  or  had  the  land 
resteil?  Why  does  the  Col.  attach  so  much 
importance  to  leveling  the  land  in  securing  a 
stand?  Was  it  to  secure  a  more  evenly  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  seed  when  thrown  from  the  hand 


weight  in  securing  the  a  wards ;  and  that  pre¬ 
miums  should  not  1)6  awarded  to  the  fortunate, 
rather th.an  the  meritorious. 

Dr.  Parker’s  report  on  corn,  in  your  Novem¬ 
ber  number,  was  much  more  satisfactory.  It 
contained  an  important  and  practical  lesson  on 
draining,  manuring  and  deep  ploicing,  that  is 
worthy  the  consideration  and  study  of  every 
man  who  lives  by  tilling  the  soil. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  by  your  January  number, 
that  I  have  troubled  our  friend  ‘‘Hotch  Potch,” 
again.  1  have  written  to  but  little  purpose,  if 
your  readers  generally  misunderstand  me  as 
much  as  he  does.  I  was  aware  that  my  views 
on  the  sul'jeds  of  which  I  have  been  treating, 
were  a  head  of  the  common  jmlilic  mind,  but  I 
did  not  suppose  that.  I  was  so  far  in  advance  as 
to  be  out  of  sight  of  men  of  his  intelligence. — 
The  failure  oi’ihe  hog  shows  at  Columbia  the 
two  last y^ars,  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  present  system.  My  plan  may  prove  a 
failure,  but  the  present  plan  ha$  failed. 
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I  hope  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  your 
paper,  to  see  more  reports  from  the  State  Soci¬ 
ety.  When  we  have  once  learned  to  report  and 
publish,  \ve  shall  soon  be  able  to  improve  our 
reports  aud  make^them  instructive  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  1  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  reports 
on  Devons  and  Brahmins,  to  convince  me  that 
they  can  be  made  more  profitable  for  milk,  beef 
bides  or  work,  than  the Pineyivoods  Cows  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  mountain  scrubs,  on  the  other, 
I  have  as  yet  seen  no  evidence  ol  the  superior 
profitableness  of  either,  except  articles  of  sale 
to  fancy  breeders. 

i^Iost  respectfully. 

Rigmarole. 

Potts  Cove,  Jan.  1st,  185S. 

For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Debut  of  a  new  Recruit. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  friend  told  me  this  even¬ 
ing  that  ho  would  send  me  the ‘‘Farmer  and 
Planter”  for  this  year.  Alt  right — you  have  a 
subscriber  ‘‘during  the  war.”  I  bid  God-speed 
to  every  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object, 
the  elevation  of  our  common  calling,  and  the 
renovation  of  Southern  soils.  Let  usall  co-op¬ 
erate  together,  that  a  flood  of  light  may  be 
shed  over  the  rural  districts  of  the  South,  and 
the  desert  reclaimed  from  its  barrenness,  gnd 
♦‘blossom  as  the  rose,” 

But,  sir,  let  me  say  here,  that  it  may  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  gentleman  who  proposes 
to  send  me  your  journal,  is  now  the  editor  of 
an  agricultural  paper.  I  mention  this  fact,  as 
it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  applaud  such  a 
course,  and  to  express  my  gratification,  that 
the  editor  of  our  State  journal,  (agricultural)  is 
not  working  for  self  merely,  but  for  the  great 
cause  of  agriculture  every  where.  It  shows 
that  he  wants  the  light  to  flash  from  every 
quarter,  and  that  he  labors  with  full  purpose 
of  heart  tvith  his  brethren  of  the  editorial  corps 
to  bring  about  the  agricultural  solution  of  the 
“land  of  flowers.”  Let  this  course  be  imitated 
by  all  the  conductors  of  Soutliern  rural  maga¬ 
zines,  and  the  cause  for  which  we  labor,  in 
less  than  ten  years  from  to-night,  will  occupy 
a  stand-point  that  will  astonish  old  foggyism, 
and  bless  the  land. 

I  now  call,  most  earnestly,  upon  the  subscri¬ 
bers  of  the  “Farmer  and  Planter,’’  to  subscribe 
for  the  "‘Planter  and  Mechanic,”  edited  by  Di\ 
M.  W.  Phillips,  and  published  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
by  Col.  J.  J.  Williams.  I  make  this  call,  not 
that  the  subscribers  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
may  be  less,  but  that  the  subscribers  of  the 
planter  apdjMechanic  may  be  more.  And  I 


hope  that  every  subscriber  of  the  Miss,  paper 
may  take  the  South  Carolina  paper,  and  vice 
versa.  It  wouldbeto  the  interest  of  every  plan¬ 
ter  to  take  three  or  four  papers. ^devoted  to  his 
interest,  in  difTerent  sections  of  the  [country. 

Yours,  &c., 

G.  D.  Harmon. 

- - —  mt  ♦♦♦  Bfr— I  — - - 

A  Day  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


“GREAT  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE.’' 


One  who  has  not,  after  a  ‘‘weary  day’s  work,” 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  night’s  repose  upon  a 
patent,  reaction,  topsy  turvy,  turn  over,  sus¬ 
pension  spring  mattrass,  can  form  very  little 
idea  how  hard  it  is  to  get  one’s  consent  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,  or  how  easy  it  is,  to  doit 
when  you  make  the  effort.  Do  you  hear  the 
tinkling  of  the  ice  in  the  pitcher,  or  the  gurg¬ 
ling  of  the  croton  as  it  fills  up  the  marble  ba¬ 
sin  ]  Ti  is  irrestible— -a  plunge  or  two  into  the 
aqua  vitie  and  a  rubbing  down  with  a  Turkish 
Rubefacient  and  you  are  ready  for  a  breakfast 
at  St.  Nicholas.  Strolling  down  interminable 
stairways,  you  find  yourself  at  last  approaching 
the  breakfast  saloon,  passing  by  a  side  table, 
you  are  accosted  with,  want  a  morning  paper, 
sir — Herald,  sir — all  the  late  failures.  Times, 
sir — 29  more  passengers  of  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  saved,  and  hopes  entertained  of  Lieut.  Hern¬ 
don’s  safety,  &c. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  read  a  newspaper  at  break¬ 
fast,  “a  I’Anglaise,”  and  if  you  want  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  waiters,  you  must  buy  one — as¬ 
sume  a  sort  of  devil  may  care  air — look  as  if 
breakfast  was  the  last  thing  you  were  think¬ 
ing  about — lounge  easily  in  your  arm-chair,  as 
ifyou  were  used  to  it,  glance  over  the  telegraphio 
items,  stock  market — exe.hanges,  failures,  &c., 
order  a  cup  of  cafe  au.x  lait ;  a  F>ench  roll  — 
an  omelette  le  segar,  cotelette  de  la  mouton  and 
a  tumbler  of  ice  water,  and  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  you  have  impressed  the  waiters  with 
the  importance  of  dancing  attendance  to  you. 

Breakfast  over — we  find  ourself  standing  on 
the  pavement,  reading  the  flaunting  flags  flying 
on  the  tops  of  the  omnibuses — ‘‘Scene  of  the 
shiprecks  in  the  Police  Gazette.  “Celebrated 
trials  of  criminals.”  Great  Fair  at  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  Grand  Aquarian  at  Barnurn’s  Mu¬ 
seum,”  &c.  An  Omnibus  man  divining  our 
position,  threw  up  his  hand — we  involuntarily 
gave  a  nod— ‘‘right,  sir,”  and  we  are  seated  on 
our  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  story  in  our  boy¬ 
hood,  about  a  discussion  among  the  ancients, 
as  to  any  improvement  in  man’s  organization. 
Some  thought  he  should  have  a  window  in  his 
breast,  that  you  might  learn  his  thoughts,  an¬ 
other  that  he  should  have  an  eye  behind,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  things, 
(Sr-c.  Well,  Yankeeingenuity  and  practice  have 
developed  in  man  the  latter  faculty,  to  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  of  perfection.  These  Jehus  drive 
furiously  through  the  densely  packed  rows  of 
vehicles  and  footman — every  passenger  by  the 
wayside,  count  every  one  the.t  come  in,  receive 
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tho  pav,  make  the  change  and  let  the  passen- 
cers  out  without  the  slightest  .•iccideut-thcy 
must  have  two  eyes— or  a  sort  ol  double  sense, 
or  ns  they  arc  always  rapping  on  their  glass, 
they  may  be  spiritual  rappers.  I  hrough  wliat 
magnificent  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  we  have 
been  driving— twenty-one  years  ago,  this  whole 
roo-ion  was  sparsely  covered  with  juivate  build- 
infrs— few  and  far  between-novy  it  is  becom- 
in”  tlic  heart  of  the  city,  and  business  signs  are 
s|)reading  far,  far  beyond.  We  are  at  the  ’Cijs- 
tal  Palace.*’ 


We  shall  not  say  much  about  the  “Crystal 
Palace,’-  it  has  been' touched  liy  so  many  unskil¬ 
ful  pencils,  that  we  feel  inclined  to  suppress 
our  opinion — some  have  called  it  a  tailuie,  and 
nearly  everybody  has  seen  a  ‘‘pickter  of  it, 
jiiid  formed  an  opinion.  One  thing  is  ceitain 
— it  will  take  a  great  many  things  to  fill  it,  and 
once  filled,  a  long  time  to  look  through  ihe  cat¬ 
alogue. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  on  entering, 
is  the  Statuary.  Busts  of  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  ideal  groups  are  on  either  side.— - 
We  are  particularly  struck  with  “The  Lovers.” 
and  the  Shejiherd,  from  the  chisel^  of  Lazzani, 
also  a  Statue  of  Columbus,  from  Sfaffette,  and 
thesleejiing  baby  “in  puris  naluralilm.s.”  On 
the  left,  the  celebrated  group  of  Clirist  and  His 
Apostles— these  etforts  always  fall  below  our 
ideal,  ami  Peter  was  about  the  only  one  in  the 
grout),  who  looked  like  himself.  On  the  right 
was  Carew's  celehrated  “Alto  relievo.”  Ta¬ 
king  of  Christ  down  from  the  Cro.ss — it  is  a 
most  impressive  scene.  On  the  right  stands 
Joseph,  of  Arimathea.  supporting  the  feet  of 
Christ,  above  him,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
cross,  is  St.  John,  the  Evangelist,  near  him 
Mary* the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  Samaritan  boy 
bringing  a  basin  of  water,  on  the  left  is  Nico- 
<iemus,  supporting  the  body  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
let  down — ‘-the  mother  Mary,”  on  the  left,  Ma¬ 
ry  Magdelen,  is  weeping,  Mary,  mother  of 
James, °just  above  her,  with  most  sorrowful 
countenance.  The  whole  piece  is  grand  in 
conception,  and  the  deep  impression  which  it 
jnade  upon  our  mind,  satisfied  ns,  that  so  fai 
as  OUT  were  concerned,  the  Artist  had 

divested  our  pen  oftiie  power  of  criticism. 

In  the  picture  gallery  we  saw  nothing  very 
remarkable,  unless  it  was  the  wonderful  im¬ 
provements  made  in  Photography,  Hallotypes, 
&c.  The  portraits,  “large  as  life  and  twice 
ns  natural,”  now  taken  by  Photography,  and 
oil  colored,  are  perfectly  startling.  What  will 
people  get  at  after  a  while?  one  involuntarily 
asks.  We  noticed  a  beautiful  piece  of  Gobelin 
Tapestry,  copy  of  a  Dutch  rustic  scene  of  Te- 
nioi'^*  , 

The  manufacturing  department  was  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  embroidery,  needle-work, 
sewing-machines,  dress-cutting  machines,  nick 
Hacks  and  Yankee  notions. 

The  Machine  department  contained  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  Yankee  inventions,  from 
the  turning  out  of  a  locomotive  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  wooden  nutmeg. 

The  agricultural  department  contained  all 
manner  of  plows,  harrows,  seed-.sowers,  clod- 


crushers,  rollers,  mowing  machines,  threshing 
machines  and  pick-pocket  contrivances.  By 
the  way,  we  saw'  our  friend,  R.  A.  fcS.’s  suh.soil 
plovv  there,  from  four  or  five  Ya'.jkee  manufac¬ 
tories,  set  out  as  “the  self-lifliiig  subsoil  plovv,” 
superior  to  all  others,  &c. 

The  Pomological  deiiartment  contained  beau- 
tifid  collections  of  grajves  grown  under  glass, 
Black,  Hamburg,  &c.,  lucious  pears,  peaches, 
nectarins,  ai)ricots,  plums  and  apjdes — verily, 
these  things  did  make  one’s  mouth  water. 

The  horticultural  department  sported  mam¬ 
moth  beets,  pumpkins,  squashes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  yams,  egg  plants,  &c. 

Flowers. — We  saw  scarcely  anything  hut 
dahlias— of  them  were  several  varieties,  and 
beautiful  ones  to  boot. 

One  becomes  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
tired  of  gazing  over  the  interminable  variety 
of  things  on  exhibition  here.  With  this  feel¬ 
ing  we  had  taken  a  seat  in  one  of  the  galleries, 
and  were  quietly  watc!)iiig  tiie  life  current  as  it 
flowed  in  and  out  of  this  fanciful  structure. — 
There  is  no  characteristic  of  the  American 
character  which  strikes  a  foreigner  so  forcibly 
as  his  restlessness — his  irnytatience  of  restraint 
— emphatically  “he  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
lilest.”  The  eldorado  is  only  a  little  nearer 
sun-down- that  which  is  to  please  is  in  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery,  lie  gulps  down  his 
drinks  as  if  he  were  dying  o’  thirst— he  holts 
his  food  as  if  it  were  the  last  morsel— he  frets 
and  fumes  on  the  rail  or  steamboat,  over  a  mo¬ 
ments  delay— he  can’t  cross  a  three  minute  fer¬ 
ry  without  a  newspaper  to  make  his  time  fly 

fast _ he  goes  to  the  theatre,  and  the  curtain 

has  but  just  dropped  upon  some  thrilling  scene, 
when  he  thumi)s  stick  for  a  new  scene  in  the 
drama;  the  waves  of  ocean  have  hardly  closed 
upon  the  wreck  of  tlie  Central  America,  when 
it  is  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  the  goal  in  the 
thirst  for  excitement.  In  the  midst  of  this 
reverie,  which  had  well  nigh  ended  in  sleep, 
we  were  startled  hy  a  most  utieaithly  sound, 
“Angels  anil  mmisters  of  grace  protect  us,  we 
almolil  involuntarily  exclaimed  :  What  is  that  ? 
Why  said  a  good-natured  Hibernian  girl  hard 
by  that,  sir,  is  the  Calliope,  a  sortofsto/ie  or- 
.ran  sir.  Shades  of  the  gifted  nine  protect  us! 
Is  there  no  dear  friend  of  the  Muses  who  will  in¬ 
stitute  an  action  for  libel  against  this  Mass. 
Yankee?  But  as  old  Horace  said  Colliope 
could  play  on  any  instrument,  we  take  it  some 
of  the  modern  Athenians  suggested  the  title. 
We  have  a  suggestion,  and  throw  it  out  pro 
bono  publico— and  as  my  friend  Young  is  an 
enterprising  man  withal,  and  a  good  1  resident, 
and  knows  what  will  draw,  we  suggest  that  he 
set  up  a  Calliope  on  the  S.  .fc  U.  R.  R.  locomo¬ 
tive,  and  if  it  don’t  scare  the  cows  so  far  away 
from  the  track  that  they  never  will  come  bcick 
again,  we  give  up  we  have  no  ear  for  music.  Ihe 
devil,  it  has  been  said,  can  quote  sciipture  ad¬ 
mirably  when  it  suits  his  pur  ose;^  and  if  he 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  music,  this  is 
certainly  one  of  his  inv'eiitions,  foi  tlie  benefit 
of  the  “Freedom  Shriekers.” — Jj nionville  Jour~ 
7ial. 

There  is  a  very  striking  difference  hotwee* 


't'HS  AAD  PLANTEn 

these  Northern  industrial  exhibitions  and  ours 


Here  you  have  every  sortof jimcrack  you  Can 
dream  of — eV'Cry  efiort  of  inventive  genius — 
from  the  steam  engine,  to  a  quarter  dollar  knife 
cleaner.  The  whole  exhibition  is  lui  advertise- 
ing  sheet — w'here  every  body  who  ))as  anything 
new  to  sell  or  newly  invented,  spreads  it  opt  to 
the  best  advantage.  Silver  cups — big  or  little 
premiums,  are  not  thought  of;  but  to  bring 
things  into  notice,  is  the  plan.  Here  all  tlie 
best  specimens  of  agricultural  implements,  from 
all  the  New  York  houses,  were  on  exhibition, 
and  persons  ready  to  speak  out  for  them  ;  all 
the  varieties  of  seeds,  from  the  seed  stores; 
fruit,  from  nursery  men  ;  flowers,  from  garden¬ 
ers;  furniture,  from  the  caliinet  makers ;  fine¬ 
ry,  from  the  u|)h,o!sterers  ;  musical  instruments, 
painting,  photographs  that  were  works  of  art; 
ambrotypes,  and  all  other  types;  engraving, 
ginbroideries,  needle-work,  fancy  goods,  from 
tlie  inerchants  ;  milliners  and  mantaa  makers 
saloon;  candies  and  coufectioiiaries ;  turning 
lathes,  spoke  machines,  steam  engines,  horse 
powers,  spinning  jennies,  power  looms,  cotton 
gins,  corn  shellers,  straw  cutters,  and  every 
thing  you  could  dream  of  in  a  variety  store,  or 
jupring  out  of  the  inventive  brain  of  a  Yaiikeo 
notions.  The  agricultural  idea  was  merged  in 
the  mecljanical  and  artificial.  It  was  a  great 

O  I 

show  box  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  In  our  exhi¬ 
bition,  every  element  is  subservient  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  as  it  slionld  bo  in  a  country  almost 
purely  agricuitural. 


Agricultural  Education. 


On  our  first  page  will  be  found  the  report  on 
Agricultural  Education,  submitted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. — 
That  report  we  think  einbouies  much  that  is 
worthy  of  calm,  mature  reflection.  We  have 
long  ago  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  so  iamentniily  igno- 
I'.uit,  in  what  legitimately  pertains  to  tlieir  dai¬ 
ly  uvoculion,  as  farmers.  If  a  man  has  a  son 
of  some  promise,  he  (jorliuiatus  jnicr!)  i.s  dedi¬ 
cated  to  some  one  of  the  ‘■learned  profes.sionsf’ 
as  confused,  foggy  conceptions  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine  or  theology  arc  termed;  ihe  lessgifted  are 
sent  to  school — perhaps  to  culiege,  and,  like  the  ! 
gentle  Juan  taught  | 

•  The  Ifuigiuigea,  especialiy  it, a  dead.  j 

Tiio  sciences — am!  iiiosi  of  ail  ilie  ab..,i!U3e  I 

The  arts — at  least  all  aiich  as  could  , be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use'” 

Now  we  would  not  be  understood  as  object¬ 
ing  to  a  literary  education  for  fanners.  Far 
from  it.  Let  the  influence  of  a  pure  literature 
embellish  and  bless  the  rural  homestead,  Let 
the  adornments  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  polite 
accomplishment,  blend  with  morality  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  innocetice  of  the  country.  Let 


iha  fireside,  after  Ihe  toils  oflhe  dny,  be  a  nur- 
•scry  of  geniu.s,  and  brightened  by  the  hues  of 
ppetiy,  the  flow  of  wit  and  the.  useful  love  of 
history.  We  desire  education  in  its  broadest 
and  most  elevated  sense — the  higher  the  stan¬ 
dard  the  better.  Let  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  lie  fully  developed — let  the  stndent  be 
trained  to  think  for  himselt^ — let  him  receive 
the  p.nlit.b  and  fe.el  the  ennobling  influence  of 
tile  “humanities'' — let  him,  in  short,  receive 
all  the  blessings  which  our  colleges  so  charily 
difFii,sc,  and  after  he  is  prp|)ared  for  the  recep- 
:  lion  of  practical  information,  then  let  him  be 
placed  at  an  agricultural  school  and  tliorough- 
ly  tiiught  the  science  and  the  practice  of  farming, 
the  principles  of  economy,  humanity  to  beast 
and  servant,  ns  well  as  the  art  of  rural  embel¬ 
lishment  and  arboreal  culture.  We  understand 
and  appreciate  the  distinction  between  educa- 
I  tion  ill  its  correct  and  restricted  sense,  and  the 
!  mere  ciccuiiiii  lation  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  ali- 
importaiit  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view.  It 
is  education  that  developes  the  man,  jnorally, 
intellectually  and  physicall3\  It  gives  breadth 
and  compass  to  the  mimJ,  while  instruction 
is  on  the  intellectual  pabulum.  But  the  form¬ 
er  is  useless  without  tlie  latter.  An  appetite 
without  food  is  a  suitable  emblem  for  a  well- 
trained,  cajiacious  mind  without  some  field  tor 
investigation.  Law',  medicine,  theology,  liter¬ 
ature,  are  open  to  a  few  onlj' — for  a  majority 
must  be  jiroducers.  Farming  is,  at  the  South, 
the  means  of  producing — the  basis  of  wealth 
and  siibstaniial  comforts,  the  end  to  which  tb© 
mass  of  our  young  men  must  bend  their  ener¬ 
gies.  This  fact  gives  n  permanent  importance 
\o  an  education  pointing  specially  to  this  pur¬ 
suit. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  an  individual  who 
intends  to  devote  his  life  to  turning  the  glebe, 
spend  three  or  fonr  jmars  in  acquiring  a  classi- 
j  cal  education?  Yes,  lor  this  is  necessary  to 
•  make  him  a  Jiian — this  is  tlie  drawdng  out,  tho 
developing  ofthe  mind  to  prepare  him  for  the 
moral,  social  and  inlellectual  duties  of  life.  Nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  whether 
\ye  consitler  man  as  preparing- for  a  higher  con¬ 
dition  of  existence  or  only  in  the  copaoity  of  a 
freeman,  £  nd  as  a  member  of  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  few,  we  fear,  who  call  them¬ 
selves  deviDcrats  htive  a  clear  conception  of  tho 
significance  of  that  term.  A  demoerrat  is  one 
who  assiduously  studies  and  understands  his 
individual  rights;  who  is  able  to  act  the  part  of 
legislator  or  constituant ;  who  is  not  the  tool 
ot  party  clique.s,  the  slave  of  niggard  jiassions, 
tile  ambitious  aspirant  after  undeserved  and  un- 
tnerited  honors,  but  in  the  broadest  sense  “a 
Iroetjiau  whom  the  truth  makes  free.”  It  is 
ncce.ssaiy  then  for  the  farmer,  if  there  are  no 
higher  considerations,  to  be  tliorougiily  educa- 
teil  in  order  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  true  dem¬ 
ocrat.  A cknowdedgiiig  then  the  necessity  for 
educating  farmers,  as  well  as  merely  profes¬ 
sional  charactei’s — the  necessity  for  developing 
and  expanding  their  minds  and  imbuing  them 
with  the  generous  and  enobling  sentiments 
w'hich  adorn  the  classics  and  commend  elegaut 
scholarship  to  all ;  still  we  do  not  see  how  this 
admission  conflict  with  or  diminishes  the  pp- 
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cessity  a!i(l  duty  of  an  eJucaliou  lookins'  i  umo- 
(iialely  to  exceUeuco  in  fantii ii jr.  'riii>  is  hfe- 
tiine  bubinoss.aiid  it  is  the  first  ohar:icierislic  of 
a  jjood  and  useful  citizen,  to  see  iiini  surpassiui; 
otliers  in  some  honorable,  iiiduslrial  etni)ioy- 
nient.  The  merclianl,  '.vlio  by  close  nttcntioii 
to  business  accumulates  a  fortune;  the.  bnrrls- 
ler,  who  by  hard  study  has  mastere<l  the  coni- 
[dcxitics  of  the  law;  tlu?  physiyiau  who  has 
ac(iuii'e(!  a  reputation  for  skill  ;  tire  farmer  who 
has  broujrht  science  to  the  aid  of  praclical 
gfjiise — these  are  the  useful  nren  in  any  commu¬ 
nity.  And  it  is  to  am|)lify  this  latter  c[\?3,  to 
briiifr  science  into  immediate  connection  with 
skill,  to  inculcate  true,  ideas  of  economy  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ni;r-ardness — to  teach  the  rel¬ 
ative  liulieso!  master  and  servant,  to  laiiiiliar- 
ize  the  farmer  so  far  with  the  !a«s  of  health 
that  he  may  guard  against  local  diseases;  to 
accustom  him  to  order  and  reg-ularity— to  make 
him  love  the  virtuous  inde[)endencc,  the  hardy 
joys,  the  innocent  recreations  of  rural  life — to 
make  home,  which  has  been  beaut ifully  and 
triithfully  culled  “the  garden  of  the  atfections,’’ 
more  cozy,  comfortable  and  attractive,  that  vve 
propose  a  systetn  of  agricultural  education. — 
The  scope  of  such  an  education  would  be  so 
tnuch  bcok  learning  as  could  be  prncti<-ally  illus¬ 
trated  on  a  model  farm,  and  aftorward.s  applied 
to  the  details  of  life. 

This  is  hut  one  step  towards  the  '■Prussian 
System,'’  to  uTiich  we  must  come  at  host,  if  the 
spirit  of  reform  is  not  checked  by  a  conservative 
ignorance.  That  system  is  based  upon  the  the¬ 
ory  that  education  must  come  down  to  the  mas¬ 
ses — that  a  few  educated  men.  difi'uscd  througli 
the  country,  will,  directly  or  indirecLiy,  com¬ 
municate  to  others  higher  aspirations  as  well 
as  many  of  the  positive  blessings  of  superior 
intelligence. 

The  report  on  our  first  page  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  connecting  the  movement  any  farther 
wilii  the  Agiicuitural  Society,  hut  vve  think  tlie 
society  eouhl  not  labor  for  a  more  jiraetical, 
more  desirable,  or  more  beneficial  result  than 
the  organization  of  some  plan  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  Fairs,  .speeches  ami  resolutions 
are  well  enough,  but  the  money  that  is  annual¬ 
ly  spent  in  those  splendid  pageants,  would  sup¬ 
port  an  institution  which  would  secure  I'ar 
more  practical  and  [lermauent  benefits  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  South  Carolina. 

[YorkvUle  Enquirer. 

From  tlie  .Carolina  Times 
gouth  Carolina  Agricultural  College. 

Messrs.  Editors- — In  furni.shing  the  report 
which  was  received  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  ordered  to  he  printed  for  infonmi- 
tion  at  their  late  meeting,  a  word  by  way  of 
explanation  may  be  proper. 

_  At  our  annual  meeting  in  1856,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  State  society,  appointing 
seven  as  a  committee  to  report  as  to  the  best 
means  of  promoting  agricultural  education  in 
South  Carolina.  The  following  report  is  the 
result  of  that  appointmeut. 

As  1  was  the  first  to  submit  a  plan  for  an 
Agricultural  College  in  our  State,  I  think  it 


pfoper-to  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  it  has 
l)eim  my  desiirn  from  the  commencement  to 
lit  the  existing  literary  institutions  of  our 
State,  stand  iijion  tlieirown  merits  and  to  keep 
the  proposed  Agricultnral  College  separate, 
and  di.slinct  from  all  otlier  inst  itutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  let  the  proposed  college  stand  or  fall 
upon  its  own  c^ai-ms  in  public  favor.  Nor  is  it 
my wi-di  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.^' 

In  asking  the  approbation  of  the  members  of 
our  State  Society  to  the  plan  of  an  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College,  it  was  iny  sole  object  to  secure  the 
moral  infinence  which  the  approbation  of  that 
Society  might  be  justly  considered  to  give  to 
the  undertaking. 

SA.M.’L  R.  BLACK. 

Columbia,  November,  1857. 


Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  this  Society  to  rcjiorl  as  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education  in  South  Flarolina,  submit  the 
following 

RttPORT  : 

That  in  appointing  your  committee  ns  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  Agriculluial  Educa¬ 
tion  in  this  State,  tho  Society  admits  thiit  Ag- 
ricultnrn!  Educatioi)  is  right  and  ])roper,  and 
dcsirah’p.  This  lessens  the  labor  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  and  vve  come  directly  to  the  question, 
how  can  this  object  be  most  certainly  accom¬ 
plished/  W’e  believe  the  sure  and  short  way 
to  accomplish  the,  desired  object  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  .Agricultural  College. 

in  fidopiing  this  course  vve  only  follow  in  the 
footsIe[)s  of  tlie  most  enlightened  communi¬ 
ties — not  only  in  this  country,  lint  in  Europe. 
;Thereareiu  Europe  at  this  time  three  hundred 
and  fifty-t wo  universities,  colleges  and  scliools, 
devoteil  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  agriculural 
education,  and  in  this  country  some  ten  or 
twelve,  either  in  actual  o[)eratioii  or  secure  in 
eifecting  their  object. 

So  far,  thereibre,  from  being  in  advance  of 
the  age  on  this  subject,  wo  are  really  behind 
nuiiiy  of  our  sister  States,  some  of  them  much 
jmunger  than  onr  own. 

ill  recommending  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Colh'ge  in  preference  to  any  other 
plan,  vve  are  intlueiiced  iiy  tlie  opinion  that  ed¬ 
ucation  must  come  down  to  the  nia.sses,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  aiii,l  perpetuate  its  blessings  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  A  few  men  thor- 
iniglily  taught  in  all  that  appertains  to  a  com¬ 
plete,  scientific  and  [iraciical  agricultural  edu- 
eation.  dis,semiiiated  in  the  different  sections  in 
our  State,  will  stand  as  beacon  lights  amidst 
tlie  general  darkness  around  them,  arid  will 
have  a  lasting  and  bappy  influence  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  and  their  ability  to  instruct  their  fellow 
citizens,  in  the  different  departments  of  their 
profession,  and  their  every  day  pursuits  in  life; 
and  at  the  same  time,  secure  in  the  different 
jrortiotis  of  our  State  able  and  accomplished 
teachers  to  impart  the  blessings  of  a  useful  and 
practical  education  to  a  more  numerous  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  order  to  aocomplisli  the  object  proposed, 
we  think  it  best  that  the  farmers  and  planter* 


should  nmko  an  ollort  in  the  first  place.  The 
history  of  all  applieaTions'  to  the  !e,a'is!at ure  to 
assist  the  cause  of  airriculturo,  has  proved  a 
failure,  if  made  in  advance  of  imliviuual  effort. 
When  our  agricultural  population,  with  sfiirit 
and  success,  have  first  moved  on  this  subject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  our  legislature  will 
unite  with  them,  |)ariicularly  when  it  can  lie 
shown  that  every  interest  in  our  State  will  be 
greatly  advanced.  By  an  improved  state  of 
agriculture,  the  material  wealth  of  our  Slate 
will  be  increased,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence, 
our  ability  to  pay  ;  and  an  actual  increase  of 
taxes  will  amount  to  five  limes  the  sum  which 
our  legislature  will  find  it  necessary  to  expend 
in  the  supjiort  of  agricultural  education.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  friends  of  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  to  make  an  application  to  the  legislature, 
theso  truths  can  be,  and,  no  doubt,  will  he  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  entiresatisfaction  of  every  man 
who  will  think  and  dreide  for  himself 

In  tfie  single  State  of  Virginia,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  or  lands  have  iiicrea.-ed  in  value,  from 
1850  to  1856,  $100,000,000.  and  tlii.s  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  real  estate  has  been  main¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  improving  slate  of  agriculture, 
together  with  the  greater  facilities  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  their  markets. 

In  order  that  the  friends  of  an  agricultural 
education  may  have  a  defined  plan  of  an  Agri- 
cultuial  College  upon  vvliich  they  can  rely  be¬ 
fore  subscribing  the  amount  they  maybe  dis¬ 
posed  to  contribute,  your  Committee  jireseiit 
the  following  as  the  best  they  can  recommend  ; 

1st.  We  propose  to  raise,  by  .‘subscription, 
a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  tliuusand  dol¬ 
lars,  in  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  in¬ 
vested  or  appropriated  by  a  Board  of  Vvvelve 
Directors,  or  Trustees,  elected  by  the  stock¬ 
holders,  each  share  having  one  vote.  One- 
third  of  the  stock  suhscrihed  to  he  paid  to  the 
Trustees  in  thirty  days  after  their  election  and 
the  organization  of  their  company;  one-third 
twelve  months  after  said  organization,  and  tlie 
remaining  one-third  two  years  after  said  or¬ 
ganization.  The  funds  so  paid  in  to  he  depos¬ 
ited,  by  tlie  said  Tru.<tees  jointly,  in  the  liaiik 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  drawn  out 
under  such  special  regulations  as  shall  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  authorized  by  the  said  Trustees. 

2d.  To  purchase,  at  some  place  selected  liy 
the  stockholders,  eacli  share  having  one  vote 
as  aforesaid,  in  a  localiiy  suited  to  the  purpose 
such  a  quantity  of  laud  as  may  lie  thought  must 
advisable  by  the  Trustees.  On  this  land,  to 
erect  college  buildings  and  such  other  improve 
ments  as  may  be  thouuht  necessary,  having 
regard  U»  economy  and  the  carrying  out  tlie  ob¬ 
ject  in  views  and  at  the  .same  lime  upon  such 
a  plan  as  will  admit  ofa  more  extended  scale 
of  improvements,  should  the  funds  ofthecol- 
legejustify  and  require  it. 

3d.  Such  a  iiumlierof  professors  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  as  may  be  thought  most  advisa¬ 
ble,  under  ail  the  circumstances. 

4th.  The  subjects  upon  which  each  of  the 
professors  is  to  devote  his  time  are  to  he  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Trustees — the  Trustees  having 
in  view  a  thorough  scientific  and  praotical  ag¬ 
ricultural  education. 


5ih.  The  terms  of  admission,  qualification, 
tuition,  salaries,  &c.,  to  he  regulated  by  the 
Trustees. 

6tii.  On  the  land  upon  which  the  college 
buildings  are  erected,  will  be  a  model  or  expe¬ 
rimental  farm  under  the  care  and  manag-ement 
ofa  practical  farmer  and  planter,  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  pupils  the  liest  means 
of  witnessing  the  various  experiments  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  uniting  to  the  tlie- 
ory  and  science  of  agriculture,  the  details  of 
practice. 

7th.  Each  stockholder  who  shall  subscribe 
and  [lay  in  ten  shares,  shall  he  entitled  to  send 
one  pupil  free  of  any  charge  for  tuition;  and 
for  every  additional  ten  shares  one  scholar  on 
like  condition 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

SAM.’L''b..  black. 

GEORGE  SEABORN, 

S.  V.  CAIN, 

B.  A.  SPRINGS. 

Note. — The  three  additional  members  of 
this  committee  being  absent,  their  names  are 
not  signed  to  the  above  report. 

From  the  Uriionville  Journal. 

Report 

Of  the  Committee  on  Corn,  read  before  tkt 
Union  District  Agricultural  Society. 

Your  Committee  on  Corn,  after  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  suliject  assigned  them,  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  report: 

First,  as  to  the  variety  of  Corn.  Wo  have 
tried  several  varieties,  and  find  many  of  them 
good  ;  lint  none,  so  fur  as  our  experience  goes, 
can  surpass  the  old  gourd  seed,  or  selections 
made  from  that  variety  of  corn.  We  think  it 
highly  important,  and  would  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  every  farmer  to  select  his  seed  corn  ei- 
tlier  from  the  field  or  after  it  is  cribbed. 

Secondlys  as  to  the  mode  of  culture. — We 
think  that  too  much  attention  cannot  he  given 
to  the  thorough  preparation  of  land  ;  in  fact  we 
find  from  experience,  that  when  our  lands  have 
been  well  prepared  and  planted,  that  almost 
half  the  work  is  done  towards  making  the 
crop.  We  usually,  in  prejiaring  our  lands,  use 
the  liLill  tongue,  twice  the  length  commonly 
used,  and  break  the  land  deep  once  or  twice, 
and  then  lied  the  land,  using  the  twister.  Dis¬ 
tance  of  planting  the  rows,  five  feet  apart. — 
Plant  in  the  water  furrow,  usually  three  feet  in 
the  drill,  on  most  of  our  uplands.  In  this  we 
are  govered  by  the  strength  of  the  land.  We 
would  suggest,  that  where  lands  are  very  bro¬ 
ken,  and  not  well  |irotected  by  effective  guard 
ditches,  bediling  of  them  had  better  be  let 
alone.  In  cultivating  the  crop  the  first  work¬ 
ing  is  done  by  plowing  with  the  bull-tongue 
or  scooter,  plowing  close  to  the  corn,  going  at 
least  four  times  to  the  row.  This  plowing 
should  be  deep.  The  hoes  follow  this  working, 
thinning,  replanting  and  uncovering  the  corn. 
The  next  working  we  use  the  shovel  plow,  go¬ 
ing  four  times  to  the  row,  and  if  we  have  the 
time,  would  plow  out  and  out.  The  third  and 
generally  last  plowing,  we  n*se  the  twister, 
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firet  runi)iiig  next  the  corn,  llicii  lap  tlifit  fur¬ 
row  wilh  the  sliovcl  plow,  using  lliis  plow  in 
making  the  remainder  of  the  hod  to  tlie  corn. 
We  eoinetiines  plow  the  fourth  time,  hut  this 
is  owing  to  circumstances  ant!  the  seasons,  tlien 
seldom  j)Iow  more  than  three  furrows  to  the 
row'.  JJetvveen  the  second  and  last  plowing, 
we  go  hurriedly  over  with  the  hoes,  cho])ping 
weeds,  grass,  and  thinning  the  replant.  This 
work  is  done  usually  when  tliere  Ini'S  hcen 
heavy  rains,  making  the  ground  fuo  wet  to 
plow'.  We  use  all  hands  for  this  purpose.  As 
to  the  average  yield  per  acre,  that  is  altogether 
ow'ing  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  wheth¬ 
er  poor  upland  or  rich  bottoms,  or  uplands 
made  rich  by  manuring.  We  have  made  as 
much  as  forty  bushels  jier  acre  on  bottom  land, 
and  from  fifteen  to  iw'eiity  on  fresh  upland, 
when  the  seasons  were  good,  and  on  poor  up¬ 
land  we  have  made  scarcely  the  seed  we  have 
planted.  We  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  estimate  the 
present  crop.  Some  neighborhoods  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  have  escaped  the  drought,  and  will  no 
doubt  make  an  average  crop,  whilst  others 
have  been  seriously  injured.  Notwithstanding 
the  late  superabundance  of  rain,  w'e  do  not 
think  that  early  corn  can  make  a  full  crop. — 
We  are  aware  that  some  planteas  have  plowed 
up  a  portion  of  their  cotton  and  planted  in 
corn  ;  yet  we  have  seen  very  little  bottom  corn 
that  is  first  rate;  so  we  conclude  that  if  the 
seasons  continue  good  from  this  on,  and  there 
should  be  no  freshet  upon  the  water  courses, 
this  crop  may  possibly  equal  that  of  last  year. 

JOHN  C.  GIST, 

Chairman. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Farmer. 

Good  Horses. 


Messrs.  Editors; — Every  year's  experience 
»s  proving  to  us  our  want  of  superior,  service¬ 
able  horses  in  this  section  of  our  country,  and 
the  spheres  and  operations  in  which  their  ser¬ 
vices  become  needed  and  useful  are  also  con¬ 
stantly  increasing;  and,  hence,  good  sense  dic¬ 
tates  that  we  should  make  corresponding  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  their  character  ami  increase 
the  number  of  our  horses  among  the  farming 
community. 

With  u  judicious  selection  of  brood  mares,  it 
costs  no  more  to  raise  a  first  class  colt  to  tlie 
age  of  3,  4,  or  6  years,  than  to  rai.se  a  poor  one. 
TJie  care  and  feeding  of  a  colt  worth  three, 
fiye,  or  even  ten  hundred  dollars,  is  no  greater 
than  that  required  to  raise  tlie  ordinary  colts, 
WfOi’lh  one  or  two  hundred — the  extra  price  for 
service  of  a  first  class,  blnod  liorse,  lieing  the 
only  additional  cost  of  raising  a  liigli-priced 
colt;  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  rear¬ 
ing  superior  animals  in  other  deaprtmeiits  of 
stock. 

In  New  England  and  New  York  some  of  the 
careful  horse  breeders  have  raised  and  sohl  the 
colts  of  the  ‘‘Old  Black  Hawk’’  when  one, 
two  and  three  years  old,  for  as  many  thousand 
dollars,  when  the  cost  was  really  hut  little  more 
than  that  of  ordinary  colts.  There  is  a  farmer 
not  more  than  four  miles  from  this  city  (Madi¬ 
son)  who  has  three  fine  colts  out  of  the  old 


original  Black  Hawk — genuine  and  no  mis¬ 
take— '.viiich  w'oiild  readily  sell,  with  those 
knowing  the  fact,  for  the  prices  above  named — ■ 
and  except  for  the  jiricc  of  service  of  the  “Old 
Horse,”  they  may  cost  the  owner  and  raiser — ■ 
INIr.  Ohas.  Rice — no  more  than  other  colts  in 
the  neighborhood,  wliich  would  not  sell  for  a 
(juarter  rf  a  price  that  the-'-'e  true  Black  Hawk 
colts  will  command.  They  are  worth  the- 
trouble  of  riding  miles  to  see.  In  the  same 
yard  may  he  seen  some  fine  animals,  the  second 
remove,  out  of  old  Black  Hawk’s  colts. 

I  have  no  interest  in  this  stock,  other  than 
an  earnest  wish  to  see  n  mnre  general  prac¬ 
tice  among  our  farmers  of  raising  first  class 
animals,  from  good  blood  parents,  though  it 
may  cost  a  trifle  more  in  the  first  outlay;  the 
result  will  pay  from  four  to  ten  fold  profit.  In 
the  first  place  let  mares,  with  the  good  points 
and  qualities  be  selected,  together  with  good 
sires,  and  our  stock  of  horses  t.-roughout  the 
State  will  soon  show  the  profit,  both  in  their 
prices  and  serviceable  powers. 

There  are  none  of  the  animal  servants  of  man 
which  perform  so  many  pleasant  duties  for 
him,  as  the  horse;  next  to  our  fellovvmaii  he  is 
our  most  agreeable  companion.  In  another  ar¬ 
ticle  1  propose  to  make  a  few  sugge.stions  in 
relation  to  im|)roved  horned  cattle  and  their 
profits,  merely  to  awaken  more  attention. 

D.  S.  C. 

- — -ttf  ■  - 

From  the  Uiiionville  Jotirna!. 

Report  on  the  Pea  Culture, 

Rtad  before  the  Union  District  Agricultural  Society 

The  Pea  is  almost  universally  esteemed  one 
of  the  surest  and  most  valual)le  products  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where.  The  varieties  are  niittierous,  and  each 
has  its  fimeier.  Some  are  belter  adai)ted  to 
one  kind  of  soil  than  others;  some  are  more 
prolific  in  vine,  others  in  fruit. 

We  are  of  ojiinion  that  (all  things  consider-^ 
ed,)  the  little  Black  Pea  deserves  to  he  ranked 
first  as  a  stock  pea.  It  is  very  hardy,  not  in- 
cline<l  to  climb,  does  not  rot  in  wet  weather, 
or  shell  out  of  the  pod.  It  will  lay  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  and  vegetate  in  tlie  spring. 
Its  resistance  to  heat  and  moisture  renders  it 
also  much  safer  food  for  stock.  The  next  liest 
variety  is  the  Tory  or  Red  Ripper.  It  is  more 
prolific  than  the  Black  in  vine  and  pea,  hut  is 
disposed  to  climb,  and  is  more  liable  to  rot  than 
the  black. 

There  are  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  ‘‘Crowd¬ 
ers,”  all  prolific;  but  they  are  great  climbers, 
and  will  rot  in  wet  weather.  There  is  a  long 
flat  pea,  with  a  red  pod,  which  makes  a  good 
table  [lea,  but  it  is  not  very  prolific,  and  is  easi¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  weather,  and  subject  to  be 
vyeavel  eaten.  There  is  also  a  new  variety 
known  under  the  various  names  of  Java,  Shin- 
ncy,  Jefferson,  Wliippoorwill,  Partridge,  Spec¬ 
kled  Pea,  and  Life  Preserver.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  this  pea  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  from  Java,  during  his  administration, 
hut  cannot  vouch  for  its  correctness.  The  Jji- 
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vn  is  a  prolifif  [u'a;  Jind  vvi'H  mature  in  8  or  10 
weeks,  irndcr  iavorakle  eircum.sianc'es.  Ildoes 
not  make  much  vine,  and  is-in^dincd  to  sin?(l  its 
peas  as  last  as  lliey  ripen,  and  put  out  more 
blossoms  and  make  new  [)uds.,  Tt  cannot  stand 
wet  weather — the  peas  rot  very  easily,  and 
sliell  out  when  the  sun  is  hot.  'i’liis  pea,  how¬ 
ever,  possesse.s  one  great  de.'^ideratum  for  t!ie 
cotton  planter — it  will  mature  soon  etibugi)  to 
be  [)icked  out  before  the  busy  .season  cotne.s-on, 
ami  it  can  be  sown  w’ith  cftrn  wiien  laying  bj', 
will)  a  re-o.souatcle  pro.spect  of  ranking  a  good 
cro]). 

JN ot wi tbstajiding  the  ackoo'.vledgcd  imjjor- 
tanee  of  the  pea  ci'op  among  us,  it  receives 
very  little  attention.  It  is  genet  ally  ])lanted  at 
the  •dud  or  drd  plowing,  with  tlte  corn,  -.v  hen 
it  can  roceive  very  little  work,  tttid  catinot  d(» 
much  in  the  way  of  growing  until  the  corn  is 
made  and  the  fodder  Itiken  otF.  To  be  made 
profitable  as  a  crop,  it  should  be' planted  and 
cultivated  by  it.self;  ami  with  very  little  cure 
iij  this  way,  it  can  be  made  to  jiay  on  !!lmo.st 
any  soil.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  exjicet  :i  tine 
yield  ol'  peas  and  corn  fi-om  the  stime  field  at 
the  same  time.  If  T.liey  botli  rntike  lieir  fruit 
at  the  same  time,  they  mU.st  interfere  with 
each,  and  tax  the  soil  iieavily  —  for  they  derive 
their  support  from  the  same  souice, and  contain 
elements  near  akin  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  argued  by  many  persons  that  the 
pea  was  a  fertilizer — ilial  it  was  the  clover  of 
the  South  ;  and  the  shortest  and  ino.st  economi¬ 
cal  means  by  which  our  lands  could  bt-  restor¬ 
ed  to  their  original  fertility,  would  be  by  the 
pea.  This  is  claiming  too  mucli  for  it.  By  Ibr- 
tilization,  we  mean  any  process  by  whicli  we 
restore  to  the  soil  those  constituents  of  plants  ! 
wdiich  have  bec’i  taken  from  the  soil  by  re-  i 
peated  croppinir. 

are  tauglit  by  analysis,  that  the  pea  con¬ 
tains  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  jihos.  acid 
sulji.  acid,  iron- — these  are  all  ininera!  proper¬ 
ties,  and  must  be  derived  from  the  soil,  and  if 
taken  from  the  land,  must  exhaust  it.  If  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil,  it  only  gives  hack  what  it 
received  from  it,  with  t  he  addition  of  the  curb, 
acid  and  ammonia  whicli  it  received  from  the 
atmos[)here.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
tlte  (lea  cannot  be  relied  upon  a.s  a  lertilizer. 

We  h  ave  no  doubt,  liowever,  of  its  value  as 
an  ameliorator,  liy  umclioration,  we  mean 
any  course  Ity  which  the  capability  of  a  soil  to 
yields  crops  may  lie  improved  witiiout  tlie  ap¬ 
plication  of  utaiiure — such  as  rest,  rotation  and 
turning  under  giecn  crops.  A  soil,  by  one 
course  of  treatment,  may  he  made  to  yield  the  j 
proper  food  for  plants  readily  and  abimdanlly,  ; 
while  by  another  it  maybe  made  to  lock  up  its  j 
treasures  in  a  most  miser-live  manner.  North  I 
of  us,  clover  is  the  great  ameliorator — hut  how 
is  it  used  ?  The  soil  is  well  prepared,  deeply 
plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled — wheat  sown, 
guano  or  other  manure  added — clover  sown  on 
the  wheat.  When  tiie  wheat  is  harvested,  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  Plaster  Paris  are  given  to  the 
clover,  to  force  it  into  luxuriance — after  three 
or  four  years,  wheat  sown,  and  a  heavy  clover 
crop  turned  under  with  it,  &c. 

Now,  if  our  lands  were  covered  with  pea 


i  vines,  repeated  applications  of  Plaster  Paris, 
j  and  tl:e  vi nes  tu rned  under,  the  improvements 
;  would  be  manifest.  'The  pea  has  a  long  tap 
I  root,  which  sinking  dee[)  into  the  soil,  would 
I  bring  nearer  to  the  surface  the  food  of  plants, 
j  while  the  broad  leaf  of  the  vine  would  protect 
I  by  its  shade  the  soil,  and  store  up  carbon  and 

■  nitrogen  derived  from  the  atmospliere  and  soil, 

I  for  ihe  fiKure  tise  of  plants. 

!'  The  pea  can  never  eoual  the  clover,  because 

■  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  clover  in  win- 
;  ter;  but  it  is  our  best  substitute,  and  wo  have 

i  no  doultt  but  soils  m-ay  be  kept  in  better  heart, 

I  an  I  protected  against  deterioration  for  a  long 
I  tlttie,  by  j-est  and  turning  under  the  pea  as  a 
I  manure,  more  economically  than  any  other  pro- 
I  cess. 


How  to  make  Strawberry  Beds. 

Two  points  must  he  iittderstood,  to  grow 
j  the  best  strawberries  : — 1st,  that  the  soil  must 
j  he  deep,  and  fid,  tliat  it  must  he  rich.  If  you 
look' at  the  leaves  of  a  strawberry,  ami  because 
they  arc  not  veiy  large,  presume  that  the  roots 
will  extend  hut  little  depth,  yon  are  greatly 
mistaken.  I  have  seen  the  roots  of  siiawber- 
rie.<  cr-;len(l  five  feet  down  in  a  rich  deep  soil; 
and  those  plants  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  five  times 
as  large,  and  twice  as  handsome  and  good,  as 
llie  common  product  of  a  soil  only  one  foot 
deep. 

*  ^  ^  * 

The  “moral”  that  your  readers  are  to  draw 
out  of  this  digression  is,  that  they  cannot  well 
make  their  soil  too  deep  for  the  strawberry. — . 
Perhaps  they  cannot  afi’ord  to  make  it  three 
I  feet  d' ep,  wliicii  is  the  right  depth,  for  an  ex- 
j  tra  fine  crop  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  can  make 
it  I  woo  deej).  And  now  a  word  as  to  manu¬ 
ring  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  composts  and 
“well  rotteil  manure.”  The  real  truth  is,  that 
ill  our  careless  country,  not  one  gardener  in  a 
hundred  has  such  things  ready  for  use  at  the 
morneut  he  wants  to  prcjiare  his  strawberry 
patch.  What  people  have  at  hand  from  one 
end  of  tijc  country  to  the  other,  is  fresh  stable 
or  barn-yard  manure;  and  the  question  is, 
flow  to  use  that  to  the  best  advantage. 

'The  true  way  to  do  tliis,  is  to  throw  out  the 
soil  where  your  beds  are  to  be  made,  two  feet 
deep.  I'kll  up  the  bottom  eight  inches,  or  a 
foot  deep,  with  fresh  stable  manure,  mixed 
with  the  litter,  treading  it  dawn  firmly.  Thep 
cover  this  with  two-thirds  of  the  soil  thrown 
out,  rejecting  the  worst  part  of  it.  This  will 
raise  the  bed  four  inches  above  the  surface; 
and  as  it  w-ill  settle  about  four  inches,  it  will 
be  about  level  after  it  is  settled. 

This  i,s  all  the  preparation  which  I  give  my? 
soil,  and  it  is  all  that  any  soil  of  fair  quality 
needs;  only  that’ I  w'oulclmuch  prefer  to  have 
it  three  feet  deep,  than  two  feet,  and  to  have 
sixteen  inches  of  stable  manure  and  litter  at 
the  bottom  than  eight,  though  the  latter  brings 
heavy  crops  in  a  good  soil. 

You  may  put  out  your  plants  in  August 
(September  in  Ohio.)  or  April.  The  only  dif-r. 
fere^ce  is.  if  nlauted  in  August,  you  rhajr  I09© 
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half  of  them  by  the  heat  and  drought,  unless 
it  is  a  rainy  season;  while  in  April,  you  are 
certain  not  to  lose  a  single  plant,  unless  it  is 
unsound  when  you  transplant  it. 

To  rny  mind  there  is  no  way  of  growing 
strawberries  half  so  comi)lete  as  in  beds  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  three  rows  in  each 
— the  plants  in  the  rows  kept  clipped  of  their 
runners,  Hand  the  ground  between  the  rows 
nicelj'  covered  with  straw  all  the  year  round. 
The  largest  and  finest  fruit  is  obtained  in  this 
way,  and  the  beds  themselves  will  last  many 
years  ;  while  if  they  are  allowed  to  cover  the 
bed,  you  can,  at  the  most,  expect  <mly  two 
crops,  and,  genm'ally,  the  fruit  is  of  little,  or  no 
value,  after  the  first  crop. — I’/ie  late  A.  J. 
Downing,  in  the  Horticulturist. 

From  the  Unionville  Journal. 

Report 

O/  the  Committee  on  the  treatment  and  value  oj 
the  Milch  Cow. 

Our  e.xperiencG  has  been  with  the  sci  ub  cow, 
with  the  common  food  ofourfarms,  viz.:  shucks! 
straw,  hay.  cotton  seed,  turnips,  beets,  [reas 
and  cabbage,  for  winter  food.  To  cook  this 
feed  will  increase  the  yield  of  milk  one-third 
over  the  raw  food  ;  and  it  you  are  \\  eh  jirepar 
ed  with  water  and  wood  convenient  to  vonr 
feeding  place,  it  will  jray  to  cook,  excont  the 
cotton  seed,  which  will  pay  best  if  put  on  your 
land.  Amount  to  feed — for  each  cow,  half  a 
bushel,  night  and  morning,  of  equal  portions  of 
cotton  seed,  beets,  tui'uips  or  calih.ige,  shircks, 
hay  or  straw;  (toil  the  turnip  Itefore  put¬ 
ting  in  the  rest  of  the  foorl.  season  with  salt,  and 
add  one  peck  ofconi  meal  bran  or  w  heat  bran. 
With  this  treatment  they  will  h.ave  theirealves 
from  12  to  18  months,  and  the  tliird  c!a,?s  of 
scrub  cow  will  give  one  gallon  of  milk  jtr^r  d.a^n 
for  seven  months— 210  galloms  make42  dts.  but¬ 
ter,  and  save  8,1  Ib.s.  meat  fed  to  negroes,  and 
at  12  cents  per  lb.,  $12.00.  The  second  class, 
one  and  a  half  gallons  for  eight  months,  240 
days,  360  gallons,  $21 .60.  First  class,  two  gal¬ 
lons  per  day  for  ten  months,  300  d.ays,  600 gal¬ 
lons,  $36.  lilonded  cattle,  Durlnon,  Devon, 
Ayreshire  and  other  unknown  l)loods,  third 
class,  two  gallons  for  ten  moiith.s,  300  days, 
600  gallons,  $36;  the  second  cl as.s,  three  ::al- 
lons  per  day,  for  330  days,  1000  gallons,  $60; 
the  first  class,  four  ga.lous  per  dav,  365  days, 
1,460  gallons,  $37.60, 

Every  farmer  should  shelter  his  cattle  in 
winter.  It  pays  well  for  the  cost  of  shelter. — 
Feed  in  troughs  or  racks  is  a  saving  worth  our 
attention.  The  planters  have  every  induee- 
nient  to  itnprove  their  stock.  F.very  im])orta- 
tion  of  blooded  cattle  made  to  this  country,  for 
the  last  half  century,  has  marked  its  irnprove- 
irient.  The  firsi  Engli.sli  cattle  known  among 
us,  were  by  old  Mr.  Dugan  and  Col.  Joseph 
Gist,  of Pinckneyville;  the  next,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  hy  Hampton,  of  Columbia.  He  distribu¬ 
ted  with  his  friends  in  our  district,  several  cros¬ 
ses — Gov.  Johnson,  John  Gage,  of  our  village, 
and  also  with  the  Simses.  All  proved  them¬ 
selves  greatly  superior  to  the  scrub  cow.  John 


Gist,  of  llinckueyville,  oblaiiied  a  Durham  buli 
and  cow  from  iventucky.  'I’hl.s  was  the  best 
cross  within  one  knowledge.  Z.  P.  Herndon, 
a  Devon  Imll,  very  handsome— -Ctd.  Gage,  an 
Aj^rsbire — several  iu  our  adjoining  districts, 
have  imported  very  much  to  the  im|)rovetnent 
of  tncii'  stock.  T.  13.  Jeter  has  purchased,  in 
conionny,  a  very  handsome  Devon  bull  from 
Dr.  Jolm  ITerndon,  of  Newberry  District,  to 
be  delivered  in  June;  be  will  make  a  fine  cros.s 
on  the  large  Durham.  Col.  K.  fJont}’  ha.s  sev¬ 
eral  Durhamj,  purchased  trom  Jventucky;  a 
calf  from  (he  slock  took  a  premium  at  the  State 
Fair,  which  speaks  well  fur  his  attentions. 

We  hope  our  planters  will  learn  from  the 
{iresent  liigj)  prices  of  meat,  the  value  of  the 
cow.  Every  planter  can,  w  ith  one-third  less 
stock  on  his  farm,  with  some  attention  tomilk- 
ing  and  feeding,  save  one  half  the  meat  fed  to 
negroes.  Onreonntry  requiresmixed  husband¬ 
ry.  ami  it  is  tiipf;  we  should  begin. 

Directions  for  Milking.— l^vo.ry  milker  should 
kneel  with  the  left  knee,  ami  place,  the  bucket 
against  it,  and  touch  the  flank  of  the  cow  with 
front  ofthe  bead,  and  milk  with  both  hands.— 
Any  movement  ofthe  cow  will  warn  the  milk¬ 
er  ofany  disposition  to  kick  or  rnn. 

Respect  fully  submitted, 

J.  E.  Mesg,  Chirmnn. 

■II  3  1 1  n  — 

Coffee  and  Jlilk. 


We  believe  that  it  is  almost  imiversaliy  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  most  learned  physicians  that  the 
use  of  cotTce  is  absolutely  pemiemus  to  jiersons 
in  ill  healtli.  as  well  as  injurious  to  those  who 
are  well.  It  no  doulit  lays  llie  foundation  of 
much  of  t  lie  nervous  derangementsand  diseases 
with  wh'cli  many  are  effected.  The  following 
lelterfiom  a  distinguished  physiidaii,  of  Paris, 
to  the  editors  ofthe  Scientific  American,  may  be 
of  service  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  therefore 
give  it  a  place. —  Valley  Farmer : 

“Dr.  D.  A.  Caron,  of  Paris,  has  recently 
heeii  engaged  iu  investigating  the  effects  of 
breaUfasting  on  this  favorite  beverage,  and 
from  the  results,  bethinks  be  is. justified  in  as¬ 
serting  tliat  the  most  of  the  nervous  and  allied 
disorders  which  alTecf  the  dwellers  in  large  cit¬ 
ies  are  traccabis  to  this  source.  lie  further  in¬ 
forms  us  tlial  when  the  coffee  is  mixed  witii 
milk,  its  nutriiious  [)roperties  are  niitralized  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fermentotion  being  retarded.  Cof¬ 
fee  and  milk  in  a  bottle  were  twenty-seven 
(lays  before  they  liegan  to  decompose,  while 
milk  and  sugar  were  only  three  days.  It  is 
evident  that  the  astringent  jiropertie.s  ofthe 
coffee  hinder  the  digestion  ofthe  milk,  and  at 
Uie  same  time,  the  caferne  (or  active  principle 
of  coffee)  is  set  free,  and  acts  on  thelnembrane 
of  the  stomach  in  the  same  manner  as  vegeta¬ 
ble  alkalies,  producing  most  disastrous  con.se- 
quences  to  the  digestive  aparatus.  He  tried 
many  experiments  on  himself  and  friends,  and 
found  that  in  a  few  hours  the  pulse  was  lowered 
from  80  to  68,  from  that  it  went  down  to  56, 
when  ho  took  some  food  and  it  immediately 
rose  to  78.  He  concludes  by  informing  us  that 
many  cases  of  iritation,  nervousness  and  hys- 
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tei'ia  have  been  entirely  cured  by  a  gentle  ! 
course  of  tonics,  and  giving  up  the  use  of  cof-  i 
fee.”  ■ 

From  the  Wisconsin  Fanner.  j 

Agricultaval  Institutions— Land  Grants  tty  i 
Congress.  j 

We  rejoice  to  see  so  general  a  waking  up  on  ! 
the  part  of  intelligent  men,  to  the  iinportanee 
of  Educational  Institutions  for  tlie  farmer. — 
Agricultural  education  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  at  tentionof  political  economists  as  well  as  j 
scientific  men.  | 

The  National  Government  has  hitherto  been  | 
strangeli^  partial  to  Commerce  and  War,  as  ' 
though  they  wore  the  groat  interests  of  our  j 
nation,  paramount  to  all  ollicrs,  and  therefore 
alone  worth  fostering — forgetful  of  the  great 
truth  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  Republic;  that  such  intelli¬ 
gence  involves  something  more  than  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  tlie  professional  classes  who  consti¬ 
tute  a  very  small  minority  of  the  jjopulation 
of  any  country  ;  that  the  only  hope  for  security 
and  national  prosperity  lies  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  industrial  masses — in  the  elevation  of  the 
million.  But  recently  some  of  our  Statesmen 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  this  great  matter,  so 
iotig  shamefully  ignored,  and  are  hegiiiiiing  to 
see  that  a  branch  of  industry  which  involves 
more  tiian  five  billions  of  dollars  as  capital,  the 
actual  and  entire  effort  of  nearly  seven-eights 
of our  whole  poimlation,  and  the  happiness  and 
prosperity,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  all,  is  an 
interest  worth  fostering. 

By  common  consent  our.s  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  the  States  of  our  Union  have  been 
and  always  will  he  chiefly  dependent  for  their 
wealth  and  power  upon  the  natural  products  of 
the  earth.  It  is  our  rich  valleys  and  fertile 
prairies  that  have  made  us  what  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  to  day.  We  are  also  a  race  especially 
udajited  to  an  agricultural  life;  and  yet,  for  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  principals  inolved 
in  the  practice,  the  soils  of  every  Stale  in  the 
Union  are  rapidly  depreciating.  American  ag¬ 
riculture  yields  the  most  meagre  results,  com¬ 
pared  with  its  resources,  of  any  enlightened 
country  on  the  globe!  And  this  mortifying 
fact  must  stand  there  on  the  world’s  table  of 
statistics  until  the  iiinety-niue-hundredths  of 
American  farmers  are  no  long-er  grossly  igno¬ 
rant  ot  the  science  of  husbandry.  Multiplied 
millions  of  money  might  be  saved  to  the  coun¬ 
try  every  year  by  an  application  of  the  science 
of  agriculture,  as  at  present  developed,  and  if 
we  had  Agricultural  Colleges  established  in 
every  State,  in  charge  of  scientific  and  j)ractical 
men,  new  and  valuable  contributions  would 
constantly  be  made  to  the  present  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Such  institutions  must  be  established, 
and  the  sooner  the  better — not  such  institutions 
as  are  here  and  tliere  attempted  to  be  palmed 
oiF  upon  the  people  in  the  form  of  mere  nomi- 

Inal  departments,  but  broad,  liberal  depart¬ 
ments  or  sepaarte  institutions,  furnished  with 
experimental  farms,  all  needful  apparatus,  and 
officered  by  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 
Institutions  like  this  can  hardly  be  establish¬ 


ed  without  aid  from  the  Government.  But  the 
would-be  wise  politicians  and  pigmy  states¬ 
men  of  the  day,  while  they  effect  a  great  and 
tender  regard  fur  the  “dear  people,”  instead  of 
looking  the  question  steadily  and  candidly  in 
the  face,  examining  its  claims  and  yielding' 
thereto  a  cordial  endorsement  and  hearty  sup¬ 
port. fcontent  themselves,  and  endeavor  to  con¬ 
tent  tlierr  constituents,  with  whining  cant  about 
the  constitutionality  of  such  appropriations. 

It  is  perfectly  constitutional  to  appropriate 
millioms  annually  for  “the  common  defense,” 
and  even  to  conquer  neighboring  States  ;  con- 
stitnlional  to  make  afjijropriations  for  the  es- 
tahlisbment  and  support  of  military  academies; 
and  even  constitutional  to  aid  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  classical  and  professional  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few — the  one-eighth  of  the 
people — but  altogether  roiconstitutional  to  con¬ 
tribute  even  a  few  acres  of  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many — for  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  remaining  seven-eighths — “to  promote 
the  general  welfare,”  and  through  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  rural  population  of  our  country, 
added  to  their  acknowledged  virtue,  the  more 
efl'ectually  “secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 

Over  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  are 
spent  by  the  General  Government  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  VVbir  Department,  while  the  only 
branch  which  includes  or  to  any  extent  fosters 
the  all-important  interest  of  Agriculture,  is 
turned  oft'  witFi  a  few  thousands.  Even  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Senate  has 
been  abolished,  so  that  the  people  are  turned 
out  of  doors,  and  sentenced  to  be  henceforth 
as  heretofore,  mere  “hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water.”  How  long  the  ‘‘sovereigns”  will 
patiently  submit  to  these  indignities  and  this 
iiabitual  contempt  on  the  part  of  their  servants 
remains  to  be  seen. 

But  light  is  dawning,  and  already  the  mur- 
tnur  of  discontent  is  heard  among  the  million. 
Agricultural  papers,  and  Agricultural  Societies, 
aided  by  a  few  earnest,  scientific  men  found 
liere  and  there,  and  increasing  in  number,  have 
at  last  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  wise  legislators  will  open  their  ears 
and  their  hearts  to  their  just  demands.  A  Bill 
has  been  introduced  into  Congress,  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  public  lends  to  the  establishment 
of  Agricultural  institutions  in  all  the  States^ 
and  many  of  the  States  are  pouring  in  their  pe¬ 
titions  for  iis  passage.  Our  own  State  will 
join  them,  and  our  Representatives  and  Sena¬ 
tors  in  the  National  Legislature  have  euoogh 
intelligence,  patriotism  and  philanthropy  to 
heartily  second  and  earnestly  support  the  mea- 
sore. 

Moreover,  several  of  the  States  are  moving 
already,  for  the  establishment  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  and  are  determined  to  have  them,  wheth¬ 
er  Congress  make  appropriations  or  not.  Our 
own  State,  we  believe,  will  be  of  this  number, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  our  Legislature,  during 
its  present  session,  will  demonsti’ate  its  appi'e- 
eiation  of  the  true  interests  of  Wisconsin,  by 
first  passing  a  liberal  act  and  then  memorali- 
zing  Congress  for  the  requisite  aid.  H. 
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Farm  Life. 

“Oh.  ftiieiidly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 

Friendly  to  the  tliought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
liomestic  life,  in  rural  pleasure  past! 

Few  know  their  value,  tind  few  taste  thy  sweets  : 
Thongli  many  boast  thy  (avors,  iind  iiffect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own.” 

[Cowper. 

Education  is  hyn  o  meatis confitied  toscliools. 
These  are  but  l•LuIirnellt^l•3'  and  auxilitiry  to 
that  training  vvhicli  is  hegutt  in  the  cradle  tind 
finished  only  at  death.  The  nur.sery  days  of  our 
life,  audits  business  pursuits,  have  an  itnp<)r- 
tant  bearing  upon  the  forniiition  of  char  aeter. 
Whataman  does,  as  well  as  what  he  studies  in 
books,  educates  him.  The  scenes  amiti  which 
his  boyhood  is  passed,  out  of  schools,  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  occupy  his  thoughts,  the  problems 
he  daily  solves  in  earning  his  bread,  quite  as 
much  shape  character  as  the  scenes  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  school  room.  Agriculture  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  all  our  material 
ititerests,  the  occupation  to  which  the  largest 
portion  of  our  countrymen  are  born.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  consider  the  bearings  of 
this  pursuit  upon  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it. 

There  are  those  who  consider  this  a  menial 
occupation — degrading  to  the  body  by  the  toil 
it  imposes,  and  belittleing  to  the  mind  by  the 
attention  it  requires  to  the  minute  details  of  its 
business.  They  regard  its  implements  as  the 
badges  of  servility,  and  look  with  disdain  apon 
the  plow-boy’s  lot.  They  depreciate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  farm  life  upon  the  social  and  mental 
culture,  and  look  upon  the  rustic  man  as  the 
type  of  boorishness  and  ignorance.  They  think 
it  mainly  a  business  for  brute  muscles,  where 
mind  can  achieve  no  conquests,  and  where 
skilful  labor  finds  a  poor  reward.  They  think 
the  way  of  a  man  of  genius  is  inevitably  hedged 
up  upon  the  farm — that  there  is  no  heroic  work 
to  be  performed,  no  laurels  to  be  won.  If  he 
would  do  deeds  worthy  of  his  manhooil,  gain 
wealth,  gain  honor,  make  himself  a  name  that 
will  live,  he  must  turn  to  nobler  occupations. 

If  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  farm  alone 
cherished  this  view,  we  could  abide  it  in  silence. 
But  when  farmers  themselves  admit  this  im 
peachrnent  of  their  calling,  and  the  pestilence 
of  this  heresy  finds  its  way  to  our  firesides, 
and  makes  our  sons  and  daughters  discontent¬ 
ed  with  their  rural  homes,  it  is  time  to  speak 
out.  If  comparisons  must  be  made,  whicliare 
invidious,  the  .shadows  shall  not  fall  upon  ihe 
farmer’s  lot.  It  is  time  that  other  callings 
were  stripped  of  that  romance  with  which  they 
are  veiled,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  farm  should 
know  whiit  they  have  in  prospect  when  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  homes  of  their  youth. 
It  is  meet  that  they  should  better  understand 
the  blessings  of  their  lot,  its  capacity  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  its  superiority  to  all  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  We  would  arrest  that  feeling  of 
disquiet  which  keeps  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
rural  population  perpetually  longing  for  new 
fields  ofenterprise.  We  would  have  them  set¬ 
tled,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  in  the  old  par¬ 
ish,  and  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  adornment  of  their  homes. 

Jf  m.  Clifi. 


To  Ascertain  the  Weight  of  Live  Cattle. 


Exp(>rienced  drovers  and  butchers  are  in  the 
habit  of  buying  cattle,  estim.atiiig  their  wei-dit 
on  foot.  Froin  long  oliservation  and  practice 
they  are  enabled  to  come  very  nearly  to  the 
actual  weight  of  animal;  hut  many  of  them 
would  be  most  apt  to  err,  if  all,  on  the  right 
^ide;  while  the  less  experienced  farmer  always 
stands  tlie  gtauite.st  chance  to  get  the  worst  of 
the  bargain.  To  such  we  would  recoiwmend 
tlie  following  rule  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
cattle,  which  is  said  to  approach  ver^r  near!}' 
the  truth,  in  mo.st  cases.  The  proof  of  this  t) 
the  .satisfaction  of  any  farmer,  is  easily  deter¬ 
mined  at  mo.st  of  the  annual  fairs,  where  scales 
are  erected,  and  at  numerous  other  points  in 
the  country. 

Rur.r:. — Take  a  string,  put  it  around  the 
breast,  stand  square  just  behind  the  shoulder 
blade,  measure  on  a  rule  the  feet  and  inche.s 
the  animal  is  in  circumference;  this  is  called 
the  girth;  then,  with  the  string,  measare  from 
the  bone  of  the  tail  which  plumps  the  line 
with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock  ;  direct  tlie 
line  along  the  back  to  the  tore  part  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  blade;  take  the  dimensions  on  the  foot  rule 
as  before,  which  is  the  length;  and  work  the 
figures  in  the  following  manner :  Girth  of  the 
animal,  say  6  feet  4  inches,  legdlh  5  feet  3  inch-  ^ 
es,  which  multiplied  together  makes  31  square  ' 
superficial  feet,  and  that  multiplied  by  23  « 
(the  number  of  pounds  allowed  to  each  super-  ^ 
ficial  foot,  of  cattle  measuring  less  than  seven  | 
and  more  than  five  feet  in  girth,)  makes  713  | 
pounds.  When  the  animal  measures  less  than  J( 
nine  and  more  than  seven  feet  in  girth,  31  is  the  - 
number  of  pounds  to  each  superficial  foot. — 
Again,  sup[)ose  a  pig  or  any  small  beast  chould 
measure  2  feet  in  the  girth,  and  2  along  the 
bade,  which  feet  in  girth  and  2  along  the  back 
multiplied  together,  makes  -t  square  feet,  that 
multiplied  by  eleven,  the  number  of  pounds  al- 
lowe(i  to  each  square  foot,  of  cattle  measuring 
less  that)  three  feet  in  girth,  makes  44  pounds. 
Again,  suppose  a  calf,  sheep,  &c.,  should 
measure  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9 
inches  in  length,  which  mullipled  together 
make  15  I  -4  sq  uare  feet  ;  that  multiplied  by  16. 
the  number  of  pounds  allowed  to  cattle  measu¬ 
ring  less  than  .5  feet  and  more  than  3  in  girth, 
makes  265  |)onn(ls.  The  dimensions  of  girth 
and  length  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  calves  and 
hogs,  may  heexactly  taken  in  this  way,  as  it  is 
all  tliat  is  necessary  for  any  computation,  or 
any  val  nation  of  Stock,  and  will  answer  exact¬ 
ly  to  the  lOur  quarters,  sinking  the  offal.  The 
rule  is  so  simple  that  any  man  with  a  bit  of 
chalk  can  work  it  out.  Much  is  often  lost  to 
farmers  by  mei'e  guess-work  in  the  weight  of 
their  stock,  and  tliis  plain  rule  is  well  worth 
their  attention. —  Valley  Farmer. 

- ITD  ■■  - 

The  city  buildej',  to  save  cost  of  land,  runs 
his  buildings  up  two,  three  or  fourstories  high. 

So  should  the  farmer  cultivate  hisfarms^  down¬ 
ward  another  stoj-y,  to  save  surface. 


If  you’re  out  of  debt,  you’re  out  of  danger. 


u 
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The  Michigan  Agriculltiral  College. — Wo  arc  i 
very  glad  to  hear  through  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Wil-  | 
liams,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  that  the  ; 
JMichigan  Agricuhnrn!  College,  tlie  pione^er  of 
this  class  of  Institutions  in  the  Hnited  Stale.^, 
is  fairly  started,  and  has  passed  through  one  | 
term  of  very  successful  experiment.  The  next  ' 
term  will  open,  we  understand,,  with  more  than  ; 
a  hundred  students.  The  LiSiitutiun  is  popu-  j 
lar  with  both  people  and  students,  and  the  most  | 
complete  succes.s  is  anticipated  for  it. 

[t  is  the  de-sign  of  the  Trustees  to  make  an 
application  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  lands  i 
which  will  give  them  a  in.ore  liberal  endow-  ! 
ment.  WT  w'ish  them  simcess  in  their  app'i.ca-  i 
tion.  Surely  while  the  ])ul)lic  domain  is  being  I 
bestowed  so  freely  and  lilicraily,  an  object  so  ■ 
worthy,  can  hardly  he  rejected. — Asntrican  j 
Farmer^  i 


Ne^o  York  Stale  Agricultural  College. — .4 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  hold  it)  Albany, 
on  17th  ult.,  at  which  the  plan  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  College  buildings,  prepared  l';y  S. 
E.  Hewes,  architect,  of  Alhaii'  ,  were  chosen, 
and  ?250  awarded  him  fortlie  same-  Awards 
of  $100  eacli.  were  also  rptule  to  H.  M.  Wilcox, 
architect,  BufTaio,  and  Rev  H.  B.  Taylor,  of 
Fort  Edward  Institute,  for  plans  and  esfitnates 
submitted  by  them. 

The  President  and  Secretary  w ei-e  di reeted  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  he  presented  to  Cen- 
gress,  asking  for  an  ajipropriat ion  to  each  State 
of  the  Union,  of  so  much  of  the  pnh’ic  land 
as  will  he  sufficient  to  endow  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion,  an  Agricultural  College  in  each  State  in 
the  Union. — Americnn  Fanner. 

A  wrinkle  about  the  Age  of  Horses, — The  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Southern  Planter  says: 

‘‘The  other  day  we  met  a  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  wiio^ave  ns  a  j.deee  ot'  imformation 
as  to  ascertaining  ti  e  age  of  a  hor.se,  after  it 
has  pa.ssed  the  ninth  year,  which  w’as  quite  new 
to  us,  and  will  be,  we  are  sure,  to  most  of  our 
readers.  It  is  this  :  x\fLei'  the  horse  is  uiiie 
years  old.  a  wrinkle  comes  on  the  eyelid,  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  lower  lid,  and  every  year 
thereafter  he  has  one  well-defined  wrinkle  for 
each  year  of  his  age  over  nine.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance.  a  horse  has  three  wrinkles,  he  istwelve; 
if  four,  he  is  thirteen.  Add  the  number  of 
wrinkles  to  nine,  ami  you  vvill  always  get  at  if. 
So  says  th'^  gentleman;  and  he  is  confident  it 
will  never  fail.” 


Distinguishing  Cotton  from  Linen. — Cotton 
may  be  distinguished  from  linen  in  a  cloth  fab¬ 
ric  by  means  of  a  good  raierdseope;  the  former 
fibres  being  flat,  riband-like,  and  inoi'e  or  less 
contorted  or  shrivailed,  and  the  latter  sti'aight, 
round,  and  with  ci'oss-knots  at  certain  distan¬ 
ces.  These  two  fibrous  matters  may  be  also 
distinguished  by  the  action,  at  a  boiling  heat, 
of  a  strong  caustic  lie,  made  by  dissolving  fus¬ 
ed  potash  in  its  own  weight  of  water.  By  di¬ 
gestion  in  this  liquoi-,  linen  yarn  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  yellow,  while  the  cotton-yarn  re¬ 
mains  white.  The  best  way  of  operating  is  to 


immerse  a  square  inch  of  cloth  to  be  tested  for 
two  minutes  in  the  above  boiling  hot  caustic 
lye,  to  lift  it  out  on  a  glass  rod,  press  it  c]|fy 
between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  to 
pull  out  a  few  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads, 
vvigen  the  linen  ones  will  be  found  of  a  deep 
yellow  tint,  but  the  cotton  white  or  very  pale 
yellow. — National  Intelligencer. 

- -  III  — 

Cure  for  the  Garget. — Some  two  or  three 
year.-)  since  we  puhli.shed  the  following  recipe 
for  curing  garget,  and  from  actual  experiment 
iu  this  vicinity,  we  knrjw  it  to  bo  a  good  one. — ■ 
Mr.  Lowell  Creenleaf  writes  to  one  of  our  ag- 
l  icullur.il  exchanges,  (we  have  lost  (he  ci'edit,) 
giving  an  account  of  hi«  trials  of  the  recipe, 
and  its  results,  as  follow.s: 

“Havinglind  a  cow  that  was  almost  worth¬ 
less  on  account  of  bunches  in  the  udder  which 
rendered  the  milk  bloody,  stringy,  and  not  fit 
for  the  hogs.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  giving  her  up 
for  lost,  when  I  used  the  following  recipe, 
which  in  three  weeks  restored  her  to  perfection, 
and  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  garget  has 
apiieared  since.  !  could  cite  numerous  cases  of 
perfect  cure.  And  not  only  dombling  the  quan¬ 
tity  lint  also  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk 
and  butter.  Since!  .applied  this  remedy,  my 
cow  !ia.-i,  in  two  years,  risen  in  value  from  $20 
to  $75: — - 

“All  ounce  and  a  Iialf  of  hydriodate 
of  pota-h.  at  440  grains  tn  the  ounce,  will  con¬ 
tain  660  gra;n.«.  Put  the  whole  into  a  glass 
bottle  of  sufficient  capacity,  with  fifty-five  ta¬ 
ble  spoonful.s  of  cold  water.  Shake  briskly, 
and  it  will  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  one  table  spoonful  will  contain  a  dose, 
the  requisite  (juantity  of  twelve  grains.  Wet  a 
little  Indian  meal  or  shorts  and  thoroughly  stir 
iu  the  dose.  Give  two  or  three  doses  a  day. — 
Keep  the  bottle  corked  tight.’’ — Ex. 


Tabacen  Hoys.— Tobacco  hoys  will  make  to¬ 
bacco  inmi,  with  toliacco  mouths  and  tobacco 
teeth  and  tobacco  hreatlis  and  tobacco  pockets- 
and  a  general  tobacco  smell.  And  what  is  worse 
they  will  have  tahacco  ajipetites  which  will 
crave  taliocco  enough  in  their  lifetime  to  feed 
them,  to  buy  a  small  farm  and  raise  a  small  fam¬ 
ily.  They  will  nioreover  spit  tobacco  all  along 
their  way  through  life,  to  the  annoyance  of 
their  neighhors  and  the  displea.sure  of  their 
wives  and  families.  *. 

[  Valley  Farmer. 

-  1  ~lD  <  Ml  - - 

Chea.p  Paint. — If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
use  a  very  cheap  and  substantial  paint,  of  a  drab 
color  without  lustre,  let  them  uiix  water  lime 
with  skimmed  milk,  to  a  proper  thickness  to  ap¬ 
ply  with  a  brush,  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  It  is 
too  cheap  almost  to  estirtiate,  and  any  one  can 
put  it  on  who  can  use  a  paint  brush.  It  will 
adhere  well  to  wood,  whether  smooth  or  rough 
— to  brick,  stone  or  mortar,  where  oil  paint 
has  not  been  used,  in  which  case  it  will  cleave 
to  some  extent,  and  forms  a  very  hard  substance, 
as  durable  as  the  best  oil  paint. — Country  Gen¬ 
tleman. 


THE  FAllMEll 


<iriic  i^anncr  anir  planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  3,  :  :  :  :  :  March,  18;j8. 

That  “Chapter  osj  Fault  Finders” 

Will  be  found  in  this  iintnl)er,  and  will  astonish  no 
one  more  than  it  has  the  Editor.  Itseems  the  Executive 
Committee  have  stood  fire  till  they  find  the  enemies 
ammunition  exhausted  without  “blowing  up  the  So- 
ciety,”  or  “transporting'’  t/ieni“loparl.s  unknown,’'  and 
lAct/ or  some  volunteer  for  them,  now  sally  forth  to 
return  at  least  one  broadside,  but  most  of  their  shots 
seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark,  as  Init  few  of 
the  assailants  have  been  touched.  The  principal  aim 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  “Editor,”  who,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  is  considered  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
whose  white  ilag  which  he  has  constantly  displayed 
between  the  parties,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  mistaken 
for  some  “infernal  machine,”  is  pretty  well  riddled. — 
A  few  others  are  roughly  handled.  Our  old  friend 
who  had  forlifiixl  Itimself  with  wool  sac/ra^  must  doubt¬ 
less  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  altogeth¬ 
er  bullet  proof,  as  were  Gen.  Jac&so.v’s  cotton  hales 
at  Orleans. 

Blit  metaphor  aside.  So  far  as  the  Editor  is  con. 
cerned,  he  is  not  disposed  to  “kick  up  a  row”  with 
the  Executive  Committee  or  their  champion,  “One  of 
the  Clerks  in  the  Office;”  but  in.stead,  will re.fi;rhis  read¬ 
ers  to  the  article  under  the  head  of  “The  State  Fair,” 
page  290,  Dec.  No.,  that  they  may  judge  ?,'5tweeu  us, 
whether  or  not  he  “complains  at  being  assigned  a  post 
of  honor,”  or  whether  he  “condemns  out  and  out  our 
(the  Executive  Committee)  mode  ofappointing  Com¬ 
mittees.”  We  did  “suggest  the  appointment  ofCom- 
mittees  before  the  meetings  and  their  publication,” 
which  we  believe  is  the  practice  of  most  other  State 
Societies,  because  we  thouglrt,  and  yet  lelicve  it  would 
work  best ;  but  because  we  ventured  to  differ  with  the 
Committee  in  this  matter, .we  deny  that  we  “condemn, 
ed”  their  proceedings,  We  deny,  also,  having  “com¬ 
plained  at  being  assigned  a  post  of  honor,’*  or  in  other 
words,  at  being  placed  on  a  Committee.  We  thought 
and  yet  think  ,  (a.s  stated  in  the  offensive  article)  “that 
if  aw?/  person  was  entitled  to  be  relieved  from  Commit¬ 
tee  duty,  we  were  one  of  them,”  “lutwe  complain  not,’' 
ivc.  The  above  are  not  the  only  complaints  we  are 
accused  of  making,  it  is  said,  “again  the  chief  complaint 
— really  the  only  charge  worth  consideration  against 
the  judges — is  favoritism.”  W*e  would  here  ask  who 
did  we  make  this  “compluinl”  or  “charge”' agaiust— 
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was  it  against  the  Committee  or  against  the  course  we 
.  had  suggested  ?  We  say  “if  anything  is  to  be  feared 
(meaning  in  the  course  vve  had  suggested) it  is  prejn. 
dice  and  favoritism,”  S^c.  No..  We  emphatically  do* 
ny  having  complained  of,  or  condemned  the  Comnfit- 
tee,  cither  in  the  article  alluded  to,  or  any  other  article. 
even  in  the  report  on  the  plowing  match,  in  wifich  it 
is  said  in  the  hill  of  “complaint’’  against  us.-  “In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  plowing  match,  a  regular 
bill  of  indictment  is  filed  against  the  Executive  Com- 
miltee/or  neglect  of  duty’' — (the  italic’s  our  own  )  In 
answer  to  which  charge  we  again  refer  to  said  report, 
page  291 — same  number  tis  above.  And  we  will  here 
only  add,  that  in  our  report  under  the  head  “Miscel. 
laiieous  Art'cles,”  we  found  in  our  book  all  that  we 
have  enumerated,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  were  entitled  to  a  recommendation 
even  of  a  premium  from  ns.  It  was  not  stated  in  our 
book,  nor  iiad  the  Secretary  informed  us,  as  it  seems 
he  did  the  exhibitors,  “that  no  premiums  were  offered” 
for  them  ;  hut  on  being  referred  to  the  danse  under 
the  head.  “Articles  not  Enumerated,”  which  will  he 
found  in  onr  report,  and  in  which  nothing  is  said 
about  the  articles  being  of  “Sonthern  Manufacture.” 
the  Committee  did  recommend  preminirs,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  after  clause- under  head,  “Instructions  to 
Judges,  &.C.”  And  so  doing  they  say  “The  Commit¬ 
tee  respectfully  submit  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
whether  or  not  they  shall  be  given.”  It  appears  that 
premiums  were  not  given,  hut  onr  Committee,  instead 
ofhringing  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Executive 
Committee,  have,  as  will  appear  from  onr  report,  car¬ 
ried  out  their  intention  more  fully  in  the  “way  of  ad¬ 
vertisement,”  by  enumerating  them  in  \\vi\r  published 
report,  than  they  could  have  done  by  a  mere  examina¬ 
tion  of  fhem. 

But  we  will  close,  as  we  have  already  written  much 
more  than  we  intended  on  this  subject,  with  the  re¬ 
marks  that  the  writer  of“A  Chapteron  FaultFinders,” 
has  not  placed  us  incur  true  position  towards  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  there  is  about  as  much  pro¬ 
priety  in  the  attack,  as  there  was  in  attempting,  by 
certain  members  ef the  Society,  to  place  us  in  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  organization  of  the  Society,  because  we 
differed  as  to  time. 

Ad  Interim  Committee. 

A  friend  writes  ns;  “I  would  not  attempt  to  in- 
strtict  the  Executive  Committee,  for  they  have  been 
taxed  quite  enough,  but  hope  they  will  appoint  an  ad 
interim  fruit  committee  at  Columbia,  to  open  in  time 
for  the  .strawberry  crop.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  much 
better  fruit  year  than  last  season.” 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  such  a  committee, 
that  holds  its  meeting  at  Columbia,  either  weekly  or 
monthly,  through  the  fruit  season. 

Thanks. 

Onr  honorable  Senators,  Judge  Evans  and  Gov. 
Hammond,  are  again  tendered  our  thanks  for  book, 
seeds,  &{c.  We  have  a  nunjher  of  papers  of  Cuba  and 
Maryland  Fobacco  Seed,  that  we  would  be  pleased  t« 
distribute  aniongt  our  gubsciibers. 


THIS  FARMER  AND  PLANTER. 


“liaiirens.’^ 


We  weJconie  our  o!(J-nn(J  ninch  esteemed  corre's- 
pondeut,  •■Laurens,’^  ogaiii  to- our  colunrns.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  iroin  such  oonlrihntous;  and  al¬ 
though  vve-diJier/rojn  him  on  the  subject^in  controyer- 
gy,  we  admire  the  true  spirit  of  his  coraraunioation. 
We  would  that  all  ortr  correspondents  would  observe 
the  same  courtesy-,  kind  ness  and  candor  in  their  comnm- 
incations.  There  is  no  use  for  farmers  and  planters 
to  quarrel  and  say  hard  things  against  each  other  in 
their  controversies.  Unlikeotherprofessions,  wedo  not 
stand  in -each  others  vvay.  We  should  not  consider 
pnrselve.s.rivals  only  in  increasing  tlie  productions  of 
the  earth,  atid  coivtrihnling  to  the  improvement  of  ag- 
ricnltnre.  In  this  noble  calling  we  should  consider 
ourselves  as  a  band  of  brothers,  going  heart  aitd  hand 
in  the  caii.se  in  which  we  are-  engagtul.  There  is  ev¬ 
ery  liiiug  in  it  to  insiiire  the  most  kindly  and  brotheily 
feelings.  We  are  worshippers  at  the  same  shrine. — 
We  bow  at  the  same  altar.  The  God  of  the  Universe 
is  our  common  father.  He  has  spread  out  in  the  field 
of  nature  in  which  we  operate,  the  most  inviting  sub¬ 
jects  lor  our  contemplations,  and  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  his  bounty  and  beneficence.  Instead  of  the 
bickerings  and  animosities  of  party  spirit  and  the 
contentions  and  feuds  of  personal  enmity,  we  should 
cultivate  the  mostfriendly  feelings  Inwards  each  other, 
and  hail  with  joy  any  discovery  by  which  the  interest 
of  agriculture  can  be -advanced. 


Agricultural  Education. 


In  this  number  vvill  be  found  (he  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  S.  C.  Agricultural  Society, 
in  185G,  to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
agricultural  education  in  South  Carolina.  We  had 
intended  prefacing  this  report  with  some  remarks  of 
onr  own,  but  on  reading  tbe  very  appropriate  remarks 
of  the  Editor  of  the  “  Yorliville  Enquirer,”  acconipa- 
hyiiig  the  publication  in  that  paper,  from  which 
we  extract,  we  find  them  to  be  so  much  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  our  own  views,  that  we  adopt  and  preface 
the  report  with  them.  We  will  only  remark  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  States  are  moving  in  the  matter — some 
ranch  younger  than  our  own,  are  setting  examples  that 
we  nfight  well  he  proud  to  follow.  In  a  late  nninber 
0f  me American  Farmer”  we  find  old  Maryland  is 
up  and  a  doing.  By  the  time  of  this  writing,  no  doubt 
tlie  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  which  tiie  charter  re¬ 
quires  to  authorize  the  election  of  Trustees,  have  been 
raised.  On  the  election  of  theTrustees, arrangements 
will  be  made,  and  the  school  will  go  into  operation  at 
the  earliest' possible  day.  From  an  article  in  the 
Dec.  No.  of  the  "Colton  Planter  and  Soil,”  we  under¬ 
stand  there  is  now  under  way,  in  Georgia,  near  Grif¬ 
fin,  an  Agricultural  School,  under  the  snperinfendence 
of  a  gentleman  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  in  every  way 
calculated  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

The  Rev.  Carlislk  P.  B.  Mautix  deserves 
great  praise,  and  the  patronage  of  the  whole 
State,  which  he  will  receive,  His  school  now  uum: 
her*  some  80  young  men,  and  at  least  40  have  been 


refused  admittance  for  want  of  room,  &;c.  And  what, 
has  South  Carolina  done  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
.schools?  Nothing!  nothing!!  Recollect  what  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  onr  excel¬ 
lent  Governor  in  his  message  to  our  late  Legislature, 
respecting  the  little  school  of  the  lamented  De  L.4 
Howe,  in  Abbeville.  Suppose  his  excellency  had 
recommended  an  appropriation  for  a  sciiool  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  of  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  politic¬ 
ians,  &c.,  &c.  ;  believe  yon,  brother  farmers  and  plan¬ 
ters,  that  the  recommeudstion  would  have  died  with 
the  reading  ofthe  message!  But  lest  we  may  be  nris- 
nnderstood  In  the  above  remarks,  respecting  the  pro¬ 
fessions  alluded  to,  we  sa)  we  have  all  due  respect  for 
all  of  them,  (especially  the  M.  D.’s,  who  support  ns, 
more  liberally,  according  to  numbers,  than  do  the 
farmers  and  planters),  but  they  are,  by  otrr  State,  ail 
overfed  class,  to  the  starving  ofowr  equally  worthy  one. 
We  encourage  schools  for  consumers  and  non-pro. 
diicers,  but  make  no  provisions  for  the  great  producing 
material. 

At  the  late  meeting  ofthe  Society,  the  report  on 
being  read,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  “for  informa¬ 
tion.”  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  ‘-'Carolina 
Times” — whether  the  "Times”  published  it  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  readers  or  not,  as  has  been  enquired  of 
us,  we  know  not. 


The  Premium  List  for  185S. 


“Mr.  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me 
where  to  find  the  Premium  List  of  our  State 
Agricultural  Society,  for  1858?  I  have  been 
looking  fop  it  in  the  January  and  February 
numbers  of  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter,  but  so  far 
have  looked  in  vain.  Has  it  been  published  ? 

A  Life  Mkmbef..” 


Remarks. — “A  Life  Member”  is  informed  that  we 
are  not  able  to  answer  his  inquiry  satisfactorily.  Up 
to  this  date  we  have  neilheir  seen  or  heard  anything 
of  the  Premium  List  for  our  next  Fair.  We  pre 
Slime,  however,  unless  some  one  of  the  Columbia 
papers  beg  the  job,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers 
ere  long.. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  a  note 
from  the  Secretary.  Col.  Gage,  who  says,  “I  have 
ihe  next  Premium  List  under  way.  It  covers  the  ap¬ 
propriation  $5000,  and  I  think  the  best  list  I  ever  saw. ’» 
So  you  that  -.vant  premiums  at  onr  next  Fair,  may  go. 
to  work,  no  matter  what  yon  strike  at,  you  can  hardly 
go  amiss,  unless  yon  happen  to  get  on  the  "Miscellane¬ 
ous”  track. 


Reports  from  Post  Masters. 

Diamond  Hiee,  S.  C. 

“You  vvill  discontinue  W.  Q,.  Martin’s  paper,  as  it 
has  not  been  taken  out  of  the  office  for  a  long  while, 
and  I  understand  he  has  left  hr  parts  unknotcn — (per¬ 
haps  in  Georgia).”  p.  M, 

This  man,  W,  Q..  Martin,  owes  for  5  volumes  of 
the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  we  suppose  is  able  to  ewe 
it. — Ed. 


i. 
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Oak  Boweuv,  Aka. 

We  are  inrormed  lliat  Isaac  Pauks  lias  left  for  Ter 
as,  and  left  tis  for  4  volumes— /o«r  dollars  mimis;  ami 
Jas.  Tayi.or,  of  the  same  office,  owes  for  4  volumes 
_^4_i-epiuliates  both  paper  aiu!  debt..  i’a8s.l1iem 
round. 


4'ho  adaiiiiistrators  -neglect- 


rouuu.  .1  (iif.-ciou,  msieou  vn 

We  have  about  lialf  a  score  of  repudiating  subsen-  j  jq  continue  and  patronize  yt)ur 

hers,  owing  from. b  to  8  dollars,  al  Contratjhorongh,  in  j  cause,  1st,  it  is  wortli  all— mm-e  tli! 

our  own  State,  that  shall  have  a  sho wing,  ifffiey  do  not  for  it.  2ndly,  it  is  a  paper  of  onr  o 

I  r..  *>...  tf  w  i\h:  t  n  1 1  Psf  /  I  111 


demonstrate  to  us  that  they  are  honest  men  before 
long.  ^  ^ 

Agricultural  Educalioii. 


In  addition  to  what  is  already  said  on  rbis  subject  m 
our  present  iiniuber,  will  be  louiiu  some  .odtei  seli.c- 
rions.  An  excellent  article  taken  from  the  -UlsMn- 


vately,  at  . . . - 

ed  to  attend  to  tlic  tnattor.  a'nt!  thc‘c=t.a'te1s  set; 
tied;  but  I  think  proper  "to  niuke'  thl,s  enquiry 
For  myVelf,  at  this  late  day— they  s.ay  ifis  .searo'e- 
!v  ever  too  latfi  to  do  good. 

I  weuldlikd  to  haA'c  llio  paper  continued  and 
I  directed,  instead  of. I.  to  A.  -i*.  J.,  ot  — «  r-— .  I 

•  paper,  be¬ 
an'  you  usk 

lui  n.  -i-  --  ”  I-  -I . .  owii  Slate. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  the  fir.st  (ny t  the  fil'd. 
— En.)  in  out*  Stale,  to, do  battle  in  the  great 
cause  in  which  it  is  ei)gHge<l,  anil,  in  my  liuui- 
ble  judgement,  has  'contributed  mncli,  very 
niucli,  to  that  reform  a'td  progress  tlial  i-so  man¬ 
ifestly  cliaracterizing  the  pre-sent.  , 

Your  paper,  sir,.haR  done,  and  is  doin.2  much 
in  i>lacing  agriculture  on  that  liigh  ground  I o 


nons.  /An  exc(meui  iuuvit:  uii'ci.  .  lu  "o'. . . .  ^ 

airt  Famcr  ”  headed  “Agricuhurai  Instiuitious— Land  :  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  (uclure-  ol  piolea-; 

'**’’*  ^  '  '  »  ”  I  •  . .  .  'll  ^  .T  .  wA  w»;  o  1 1  l/i  !•  il<\in  tr  1  It  1 1  f  1 


Grants  by  Congress,”  is  well  vvortl)y  tlso  aiieution  ol 
our  readers.  A  number  of  petitions  li  ive  been  sent 
from  our  State,  aslung  for  a  gnuU  of  land,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  Institute  iu  our 
State,  but  vve  aro  lup  quite  certaiu,  if  a  doiialioii  is 
made  us,  that  it  will  met  be  appropriated  to  the  sus¬ 
taining  of  otlier  professions  than  that  ot  agriculture. 

Ourselves  and  our  Labors. 

Whilst  some  of  our  subscribers— not  quite  as  hon¬ 
est  as  Caesar’s  wife  was  virtuons— are  qujning  us  and 
leaving ‘c'br  parts  unknown,”  recollecting  to  forget  to 
pay  perliaps  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes;  and 


sions.  Many  a  politician,  for  doing  much  tesH 
in  developing  tho.rciStMirces  of  llm  ccutnUy',  and 
fur  llicgood  ofthe  people,  ttian  you,  s'iq  lias  at¬ 
tained  high  civic  honors  and  di.sUnctipn.  And 
allow  nie,  here,  to  c.xpicss  the  hope  that  jns- 
ticy — “though  tardy  of  font” — may  not  fail  to 
reward  you.  iMoijl  rcspecltully  yours.  &.C.. 

A.  r.  J,  ,, 


LK/tlSGTO.N  Dt-S'T.,  -b'.,  C. 

De.viISik: — I'Liclosed  I  send  you  one  dollar 
for  the  Farmer  ;iad  rianlor.  1  am  sorry  to 
liGur  of  the  death  of  your  printer,  and  muclf 
more  so  ofyour  talking-  of  selling  put,  but  1  still 
hope  you  will  continue,  a.s  we  must  bcive  soiiio 


others  with  best  iiiteniioiis  and  disposition,  tlnough  a-n'icu'ltural  paper  if  we  want  ty  improve-  in 

_  I- _ ,  _ t  1 t.  /M....  n.'o  M  VO  (*:u  1  ?  n  'r  !/•  .  .1  1  i 


mere  uegligeiiCC  attd  lukewarmness,  aro  lailmg  ' 
both  to  pay  their  just,  and  in  niaiiy  instances,  tong 
standing  duc.s.  and  to  encourage  others  to  come 
forward  to  our  as.sistance,  it  aflords  us  no  litdo  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  some  re.nunonitiou  for  onr  devotion  and  ser¬ 
vices  111  the  cause,  to  ri^eive  liom  our  warm  trieuds, 
occasionally,  such  letters  as  we  make  e.xtracls  fiom  a 
few  of,  without  giving  names,  as  ihfy  were  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  pul)lic.e)'e.  Such  letters,  we  coiisLiler,  :ire 
calculated  to  stimulate  others  as  well  as  ourself,  to  ac¬ 
tion  and  for  which  reason,  and  not  from  any  vanity. 


iiirming,  nnil  he  that  does  not  fiiq.u-ove  tlier  soily 
will  soon  be  surroun'.icd  by  old  fields,  and  iiuvu? 
to  leave  for  the  West.  1  cannot  see  why  every 
boily  does,  not  Itika  the  Farmer  ami  Rlanter,  us 
it  is  cheap)  ami  instructive,  and  the,  lime  is  last 
ajiproacliing  when  men  will  findouttliat  farm¬ 
ing  IS  a  science,  and  that  the  old  fashioned  wmy 
of  murdering  the  carili  will  not  do.  i'  or  m y  piart, 
i  cuunot  do  without  the  paper,  and  have  .sent 
on  for  next  year,  as  it  is  the  secret  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  to  ulleiid  .lo  it  iu  time.  I  hofio-all  w-ilf  fie 
punctual,  and  let  you  .start  The  ne.xt  volume with 


on  aim  lor  wnicn  reason,  arm  not  iruwi  .ui_y  rm-.ij.  i  i--- - - - 

-of  wl.ich  wo  will  hui-dly  he  accused  of  pos.s.issing  an  ^11  ‘ 


ovei share,  by  those  knowing  us  best — :hat  the  ex¬ 
tracts  are  made.  Audvve  take  occasion  here  toniakaoiir 
grateful  ackiiowledginents,  not  only  to  tb.e  writers 'ram 
whose  letters  we  extract  below,  but  to  many  others  i 


S.  u.. 


.YBatvitiLK  Disr.,  S;.  Ci 


. Enclosed' you  will  find  my  con 

whose  proper  appreciations  of  onr  acivlces,  ares')  tiitmunn  fin-  the  Far’“'“-  wnmi 

.  .  -I _ 1  .A  .A.)  I  I  1  . 


kindlv  and  encouragingly  acknowledged.  And  first, 
vve  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  new  recruit,  who  shows 
tliat  he  is  not  only  an  honest  and  lio'ioralile  man,  but 
one  greatly  devoted  to  our  cause,  as  is  the  case  s'.  ith 
those  that  follow ; 

IMk.  Gkoroe  Seaborn — Sir: — J.  .T.,  of 
to  whose  address  you  sent  your  paper,  h.as  been 
over  two  years  dead.  Wlien  not  absent  in  Mi.s- 
sissipjti,  I  took  out  and  read  your  jiapier  last 
year  and  the  present  year.  I  therefore  send 
you  the  subscription  tor  those  two  years;  not 
having  looked  over  receipts,  I  do  not  kno^v 
whether  tny  father  was  in  arrearages  with 
you  for  any  other  year;  ot  tliis,  notify  me  pri- 


. . . .  .  _  inner  and  I’lanter,  which 

lias  been  due  yon  m-ore  than  a  month,  though 
I  hope  von  have  sntfered  mo  inconvenience 
from  itscdelav.  I  again  l)id  you  God-Speed  in 
the  noble  and  ennobling  work  in  which  you 
have  been  so  long  and  ably  engaged.  When 
the  farmer,  or  rather  farmers  generally,  have- 
,  t  emerged  from  the  long  night  ot  ignoi'anoe  and 


old  fogyism,  by  wliich  they  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded,  it  may  then  heyonr  proud  and  happy 
lot  to  recognize  in  this  glorious  achievement, 
a  far  more  valuable  compensation  than  dollars 
and  cents — a  consciousness  of  having  reiulered 
eflicient  service  in  eticcting  such  results. 

I  remain  vours,  truly, 

R.  S,  G. 


TlfE  FARMER  AXD  PLANTER. 


Lafrkns,  S.  C. 

M.'j.  Seaborn— Dear  Sir  .-—Enclosed  please 
find  one  dollar — the  price  of  my  subscription  to 
ihe  Farmer  and  Pianter  for  thg  current  year. 

AIlosv  me,  here,  to  express' the  hope,  that  it 
may  Jong  both  be  your  pleasure  and  interest  to 
continue  and  devote  your  time,  talents  and  en- 
ertries,  through  the  medium  of  your  most  eXr' 
cellent  periodical,  to  the  bause  of  agricultnro 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  the  only  agricultural 
paper  published  in  South  Carolina,'  that  has  | 
flhouu]  signs  of  permanence,  and  (  cannot  think 
that  it  will  be  suffered  to  go  do^yn  for  want  of 
patronage,  (Present  prospects  are  omnious  of 
the  fact,  Doctor.— Ed.)  however  straugelj'',  in¬ 
different  arid  lukewarm  farmers  are,  at  times, 
to  their  own  true  interests.  ’ 

Please  consider  me  a  permanent  sidjscriber 
to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  at  Ica.st  while  you 
continue  its  destinies,  and  accept  the  assura'^nce 
of  the  high  respect  of  A.  C.  F. 

We  might  extract  from  soverar  other  letters,  hot 
Kinst  content  ourself  with  these  at  the  present. — ^^Ed. 

For  the  Farmer  and.  Planter. 

Chapter  on  Fault  Pitiders. 

Mm  Editor: — We  have  been  very  quietly 
enjoying  tile  various  charges  made  by  divers 
eorrespondents  of  your  pajter,  against  the  man¬ 
agement  oftheiate  Fair — all  the  while  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  startled  by  some  terrible  disclosure 
Uiat  wouhi  blow  up  the  Society,  and  tranSfiort 
the  Executive  Committee  to  parts  unknown.— 
The  seems  to  have  been  about  played 

out.  and  we  propose  reviewing  orir  revievv'ors. 

First  ami  foremost,  comes  our  “Pnlinurtis,” 
the  Edilor  of  the  Fanner  and  Planter,  who  com¬ 
plains  at  being  assigned  a  post  of  lionor,  and 
condemns  out  and  out  our  mode  of  ap[K)inliiig 
Committees.  J!e  suggests  the  appointment  o'? 
Committees  Iiefore  tbe  meeting  and  their  pui)- 
lica,tion.  Now,  would  this  secure  a  bettei'  at¬ 
tendance,  or  attp.niion,  if  there.  If  gen  tlemen 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  when  on 
theground,  could  tliey  beexiiected  to  <lo  better 
by  being  appointed  months  in  a<ivance?  Half  of 
them  would  declare  they  had  tiever  lieard  of  it, 
in  all  probability.  The  Committee  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  who  will  feel  Interes¬ 
ted  enough  in  the  Fair  to  go  there,  but  by  thur 
presence,  and  it  would  be  a  far  more  d'ifficidt 
matter  to  fillupblanks  in  Committees,  than  to 
make  new  Committees. 

Again,  the  thief  complaint— really  the  only 
charge  worth  consideration  agiiiiist  the  judo-o, 
is  favorittsm.  A  inucli  wider  field  for  complaint 
would  be  opened  by  following  your  sugc-estion, 
and  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  to  avoid 
appointing  gentlemen  on  Committees,  who 
were  exliibitors,  or  in  some  wav  interested,  so 
as  to  leave  roorafur  grumbling,  TJie  Ex. Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  be  expected  to  knoweveiy  body, 
and  be  familiar  with  every  body’s  tastes,  fami¬ 
ly  quarrels  or  peculiarities.  They  endeavor  to 
select  good  men  and  good  judges  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  over  which  they  are  placed.  They  may 
make  mistakes,  but  they  make  no  ajrpointments 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men.  The  Ex.  Committee  could  he  very  much 
aided  by  maml)ers  of  the  Society  handing  in  tiie 


names  of  individuals  competent  to  fill  any  de¬ 
partment. 

Jn  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  plowiii"- 
fnotch,  a  regular  bill  ofindiefcment  isnletl  against 
the  Executive  Committee  for  neglect  of  duty. 

The  exhibitors  of  the  sewing  machines,  the 
model  cottage,  the  force  pump,  alarm  bells, 
&c. :  musical  instruments,  (not  entered  on  the 
F)Ooks  as  SonLh  Carolina  made)  volcanic  arms, 
&c.,  were  all  informed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
1:0  pr/nniums  are.  offered  for  any  of  these  artic- 
ies  ;  biW  |he,  Society  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  exhibited,  and  Committees  would  draw 
attention  to  ilieiii,  The  parties  rc|)iied  that 
they  expected  no  premiums,  Imt  only  wi.shed 
to  exhibit  by  way  ol'  advertiseme^it.  One  of  the 
exhibitors  obtained  adrnission  under  a  compli- 
mentary  ficlrht,  as  'a  reporter  for  -a  paper  we 
never  heard  of  before  or  since — paid  nothing 
for  tbe  entry  of  hisarticle^,  and  made  more 
complaint  than  any  ten  men  at  the  Fair,  about 
not,  getting  afiremium  on  everytliing  he  had. 

I  The  bee  hive  reeeived  a  silver  meiial  at  last 
yc.ar.s’  e.xbibitinn,  and  was  not  entitled  to  one 
by  the  rules  of  f  h.e  Fair. 

Now.  Mr',  i'lditor,  ifumh'r  the  head  of  <‘mis- 
celaneous,”  any  articles  of  Southern  rnaiiufac- 
j  lure  of  merit  in  any  way  cojinected  with  agri¬ 
culture,  had  been  recommended  premiums,  we 
are  sure  the  Executive  Conimiltee  would  liave 
taken  great  pleasure  in  endorsing  your  report 
But  ill  all  candor,  what  propriety  would  thei^ 
liave  been  in  avviirding  premkims  to  a  Yankee 
patent  pump  or  locomotive  alarm  bell,  a  Yan¬ 
kee  patent  sewing  machine,  a  case  of  musical 
inlstrumenls  ora  New  liaveii.  Con.,  volcanic, 
repealing  firearm? 

jST.ext  on  docket,  coms's  onr  unknewn  friend, 
Terklns. .Tr.,  whom  wc  will  endeavor  to  dispose 
ofsatisfiietonljr.  as  ho-.sccm.s  aRensible  individ¬ 
ual  ivrth  sbmewbat  ofa  procliv’ity  to  fiiuit-find- 
ing,  a  however,  vvliich'  he  considers 

legitimate'. 

There  was  not  much  diffculty  in  sccurino-  a 
Iireminm  for-Mr.  Stokes’  liimling.  The-  Com¬ 
mittee  on  South  Carolina  manufacture,  otlier 
than  domestic,  thought  it  came  very  firoperiy 
under  their  department,  and  asked  ifit  would 
be  proper  to  award  it  a  premium,  and  were 
promptly  told,  certainly. 

The  Goat  d  est  was  legitimatelv  enti.'red 
uiulcr  tl)c  lii'a  1  of  “Fancy  Miscellaneous,”  and 
was  pRtitle  !  to  a  premium,”  A  plate  was  <riv- 
cn,and  no- rin<;  !>ut  a  cm. sty  old  bachelor  would 
object  to  a  discriijiination  always  in  favor  of  a 
woman's  manufnetur:'.  iVIr.  Stoke.s’  binding 
j  was  entered  nmler  th-,'  tui.scelianaOiK<  head,  and 
I  came  very  near  being  awarded  premiums  twice. 

,  The  “few  well  wrought  axes”  w<“re  overlook¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  Farm  Implements 
(whicli  had  an  arduous  tusk ),  but  llie  afipropri- 
ate  premiums  were  awarded  liy  the  Executive 
Committee.  As  to  the  heautihd  turnips,  there 
was  no  premium  for  specimens — but  Rev.  Jas. 
Boyce  received  a  premium  for  the  astonishing 
yield  of  50,000  lbs.  per  acre.  But  bow  the  sa¬ 
gacious  Perkins,  Jr.,  found  out  that  the  big 
squash  and  stringy  carrots  and  jiarsnips,  re¬ 
ceived  premiums,  wears  unable  to  guoss — un- 
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from  a  fertile  imagination,  or  looking 
Jlirougli  bad  ppeetiieles. 

I  Now  for  I  lie  plowi^  ijialcli.  The  difference 
^between  ^^erkiim,  jlr. . ja inj  llTe  Committee,  is  I 
links:  The  Committee,  sim|)Ie  minded  gentle- 
irnen,  thought  tliey  were  tojndge  by  the  ptow- 
Ailit various  plows  exhibi- 
led  ;^^viiile_  rorkins  tbiiiks  tlmt^tbe  plowirjgJ 
jnatch  was  an  exhibition  ever^i  oin^ltart  nrig^ht  , 
JO  ^cnjyy^ccordi ng  to  Ids  own  fane}'.  We  Imvo  •* 

Ihey  ial)or^  faithfully  ami  did  their  duty—U ' 
M'ould  have  been  very  strange  if  they^  had 
jileased  everybodj'.  15jjl  Pei'kins,  Jm,  has  guess¬ 
ed  wide  ot  tlic  mark — no  award  was  made  for 

ROO  lbs.  cast  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  plow.^ _ 

Three  of  the  premium  plows  we  have  seen 
tried  fairly  since,  anil  coiisiiier  (h6  preminn'is 
well  deserved. 

As  to  trying  the  implements  all  on  tire  groumh 

exhibitors  will  enter  tiieir  articles  on  I 
JVlondciy.,  and  not  keep  tho  Coioniittees  i)ij?y  ^ 
making  entiies  until  ^\  ednesday,  thiu'^'s  muv 


1)6  bettei  managed  ;  but  it  is  wi'ong  to  ex])eet 
.«yslem  of  seven  men,  when  seventy  are  doing 
all  Uiey  can  to  create' confusion. 

f»entlemen  send  plows  for-  exbibition — -they 
•profess  to  feci  an  interest  in  their  success,  but 
expect  the  Committee  to  see  the  pibws  taken 
to  the  field,  jirovide  the  .team,  have  the  hor¬ 
ses  harnessed,  the  driver  at  his  post,  conduct 
tlie  process,  and  of  course  award  a  prefiiium. 
If  the  other  objections  of  Perkins,  ,fr.,  are  not  ' 
tnore  serious  than  the  foregoing,  we  fool  sure  ■ 
that  the  Society  has  not  much  to  fear  fiom  an 
expose,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committees  ma}’ 
«urviv;e  his  attacks. 

•  Next,  wo  have  a- quiet  old  gentleman,  who  is 
heated  by  the  fire  atemt  the  first  Oct.,  first  rub¬ 
bing  no  bis- spectacles  to  show  up  (lie  premium 
list.  Ke  quietly  indulges  in  historical  remin- 
isceniws,  tells  ns  John  I’;indol])h  would  step 
out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  siicep,  and  the  .Tews 
hated  hog  meat,  and  then  bringing  that  awful 
.  weapon,  figures  to  bear  upon  it,  blows  the  list  to 
atoms. 

He  first  discovers  a  ‘‘[)remium  for  the  best 
wool,  $30,”  under  the  head  of  cotton  bales  ; 
and  then  a  premium  of  $20  for  the  best  Merino 
wool,  and  $20  oacb,  for  the  next  best  5  classes  ; 
then  $20  each  for  best  buck  and  ewes  of  eacb 
G  classes.  It  I  can  figure,  tioo  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  dollars  tvere  offered  Jor  sheep.’'  Now,  tiie 
old  gentleman  has  used  immensely  magnifving 
glasses — be  put  on  I  be  wrong  “sjieidis,”  sul’elv^. 
There  is  no  -such  thing  in  the  list  as  a  premi¬ 
um  for  Merino  wool,  or  any  hut  $20  for  the 
best  bale,  and  $!0  for  the  sei^ond  best  bale  of 
|vool.  Nor  is  this  the  only  blunder.  The  whole 
premium  under  each  class,  is  $30— making  for 
fhe  sixclasses,  $180,  to  which  add  woo!  prem¬ 
ium,  $30,  and  you  have  $210,  instead  of  $270. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  Idundcr.  He  puts  down 
as  the  whole  amount  of  hog  premiums 
SCO,  when  it  is  $85— lard  and  ham  added,  $70.- 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Chinese  Sugar  C  ane 
IS  put  down  for  $75,  whereas,  it  is  only  $05. 
The  spectacles  are  wrong,  for  they  make  the 
mistakes  always  on  their  own  side.  Wte  sug- 
gest  to  the  Committee,  the  propriel}"  hereafter 


of  ofi'ering  a  few  mental  arithmetio.s  as  prem¬ 
iums  for  faulr-finders— they  deserve  encourage- 
munt  for  timir  indiustry.  ” 

Now,  we  take  it  tliat’the  object  ofihe  Society 
is  to  give  encouragement  to  tlie  inlroduction  of 
every  art  and  industrial  pursuit  that  will  add 
to  the  proiluctive  wealth  of  the  country,  ami 
tile  hap[)iness  and  iudipiiiidenfU’'  of  the  people. 
The  5J.  S.  import  more  than  ten  million  pounds 
of  wool — they  do  not  imjiort,  Imt  export  i>acon. 
The  South,  with  its  [icculrarly  favorable  cli¬ 
mate,  its  poor  and  worn  out  lauds,  and  its 
sparse  populaficn,  is  wxdlada'itc-d  to  wool  grow¬ 
ing,  and  ought  to  [iroriuce  enough  for  iiome 
can-'iMiiptian  and  above  all,  ^-very  man  should 
have  mutton  enongh  f)r  his  own- use,  and  v<’oot 
enongli  to  clothe  his  negroes.  Vdoohm  cloth 
can  bo  economically  made  on  the  plantation, 
cotton  cannot  often. 

Hog  raising  in  a  planting  country,  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  hard  business — manage  the  best  you  can, 
and  your  bogs  will  cost  you  riqarly  as  much  ns 
to  luiy  them  ;  still  we’ think  it  the  ti  ne  poliev 
of  the  nkanter.  to  r;iise  them  if  be  can.  ^‘fnr  s  lik 


of  the  y)lanter,  to  r;iise  them  if  lie  can,  ^‘for  !  lie 
glorious  privilege  of  being  independent.”  'i'iie 
Ikct,  that  there  were  few  bogs  or  sheep  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  prove.s  either  that  the  jiremiijms  were 
too  low  to  draw  them  out,  or  tiint  the  animal.s 
wercTiot  ill  the  country. 

The  next  man  for  our  consideraflon,  is  our 
fi'icnd  Sparrowgruss,  who  takes  e.ifcetlent  care 
of  himseif,  hut  could  not  let  the  opportunity 
slip,  of  taking  a  pop  aftlie  Kxec-mive  Commit¬ 
tee.  lie  [irotcsts  against  tli3ir  iiitcrferinir" with 
tlie  leports  of  awarding  Cmnmiltees.  '"'‘-He 
thinks  l\[rs.  Dr.  Fair’s  quilt  ouglit  not  to  have 
received  a  jiremium  at  this  Fair,  because  it  re¬ 
ceived  one  at  till' last.”  Was^  he  right?  '"T'es, 
he  was  right.  And  Mrs.  Dr.  Fair’s'"  ijuilt  was 
not  exliibited  for  a  premium,  nor  did  it  receive 
one  at  this  Fair.  Is  lie satisfieil  I  It  was  only 
exhibited  as  a  benutifnl  workofart,  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the.  exhibition.  The  sug'gc’stion 
of  Sparrowgrass  wc're  to  the  point,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Fxeciitive  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  an  adjonrumi  nt  of  the  Society,  at 
JO  or  11,  meet  at  their  room,  and  work  until  J 
or  2  next  morning,  revising  the  reports  of  Com¬ 
mittees,  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  a.s  talking,  to 
have  ail  right.  Many  things  must  e.?cape  tlieir 
eye,  and  [icrliap.s  the  greatest  departure  from 
the  rules  of  the  Society  juade  at  the  late  Fair, 
was  by  the  very  Committee  to  whi(. It  Sparrow- 
gtass  belonged  ;  and  waS  overlooked  by  the 
Executive  Comontlee,  lieeaviso  they  IituJ  oveiy 
eoididence  in  the  scnjf'nlousne.ss  of  flic  gentle- 
men  on  tliat  Commiitee. 

The  (  Committee  on  lior.ses  only  followed  the 
invmriabb'  praclide  at  nearly  all  Fairs.  They 
had  no- right  to  say  a  ho’rse  svits  not  the  best  sin¬ 
gle  barnes.s  horse,  beeanse  he  had  jiroved  him- 
sylf  one  of'tlie  best  double  harnessed  horses.—^ 
AVe  can  sec  no  reason  why  a  man  cannot  ex¬ 
hibit  the  product  of  the  best  five  acres 'or  one 
|)rpniium^,.^nd  tLLa,prcdtit:t  of  the  host  one  acre 
ot  the  five  for  nuather  premium.  'J'he  premi¬ 
um  is  foi  the  largest  production  on  a  given 
area. 

The  duties  of  the  Examining  Committees  are 
arduous,  and  we  believe  they  discharged  them 
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honestly  and  roai-si'h'ntionsly.  -It  is  vain  -lo 
tlilnk  oTpUMsiH;:  every  body,  am!  in  lact,  it  is. 
not  desirable.  Tliere  a  yreat  many  people 
wbo.«e  happiness  consists  in  prumbling,  and 
tbev  oneht  lo  beifra4.irici.lt  op(),usition.  niore- 
oveV,  will  do  p:oodby  increasing  the  zeal  of  some, 
and  opening  the  eyes  f)f  others. 

O.NS  OF  TUF.  ClKRKS  Til K  .  O  FFIC i'.. 

For  die  P'uriuer  ami  Planter. 

Weetlti  again. 


Mr.  Eoitor;— The.  Farmers’  Encyclop-edia 
defines  a  veed  ‘‘a  p’ant  out  of  phice.”  Accor¬ 
dingly,  any  ])lant  growing  in  n  cultivated  crop 
is  a'^  weed,  and  ought  to  be  extripated— else¬ 
where,  it  niav  be  a  fertilizer,  and  in  that  sense, 
not  a  weed.  *Just  in  this  way  in  England,  clo¬ 
ver  and  other  grasse.s  are  regarded.  In  our 
Southern  country,  iiesidcs  having  a  peculiar 
institution,  we.  have  a  poculiar  soil  and  climate, 
peculiar  staples;  and  must,  thdrefore,  have  a 
peculiar  course  or  rotation  of  crops.  \Vs  can¬ 
not  look  to  English  husbandry  or  Chinese  hus¬ 
bandry  for  examples  for  u.s;  their  manageinont 
suits  their  peculiar  condition,  ami  llieir  peculiar 
course  of  crops.  In  England  and  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Stales.  North  of  clover  and  the  gras¬ 
ses  are  sown  with  the  small  grain  crops.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  course  will  not  answer 
generally  in  the  cotton  region  ;  if  it  would,  it 
would  supply  a  desideratum— something  lo 
shade  our  lamls  tlirougii  uur  hot,  dry  summers, 
and  to’ replace  the  v(>petnble  mould  llm  culti¬ 
vation  of  our  peculi:ir  crops  so  lapidly  wastes. 
Surely  it  is  ruit  necessary  in  a  country  wliere^ 
the  amount,  of  yegi.'taiile  mould  h  the  test  ot 
fertility,  to  insist  here  upon  its  importance  to 
tlie  fuli  profiuctivenes.s  of  our  soils.  Tlie  only 
question  is,  the  most  practicable  mode  of  a  p 
plying  it  lo  our  soils.  For  this  ptirp.ise  we 
strew°.)ur  lots  and  stables  with  leaves,  weeds  and 
and  otlier  ve^ietabk'  matter — sera jie  llic  fe.nce- 
corners  and  liaul  out  ricti  moul  1  from  ourditcli 
banks.  This  is  nil  right  and  answers  onr  pur¬ 
pose  as  far  as  it  vviil  go;  but  eveiy  one  kno\vs 
this  cannot  be  a pplied  to  on;- vvbo'e  farm.  We 
in-ed  something  e’se  to  snppdy  the  waste  of 
mouii.l.  and  to  k  e()  ui>  the  ferti  lily  .of  our  culti¬ 
vated  fields.  T'liC  EuglisUand  the  Northern 
States  have  found  it  in  clorerand  the  grasses 
—where  shall  w-e  find  it  /  This  is  a  most  im- 
]>ortant  prohietn  ;  if  we  ilo  not  solve  it  success¬ 
fully,  our  country  must  grow  waste.  For  want 
of  i't,  tnillions' of’ acr^-s  are  ab-c-ady  waste.^and 
iniT,  ons  inor-e  are  iieing  anima'ly  added.  Tins 
is  a  melam  lioly  picture.  Cnii  iioihiiig  he  done 
to  .^tay  the  spread  ot  this  jilagne  sjiot  that  is 
consuming  our  vitals?  I  turn  away  from  it— 
I  will  not  believe  it.  In -the  future,  there  will 
yet  be  found  a  remedy. 

But  if  we  have  not  yet  found  a  substitute  .so 
potent  as  clover,  we  have  nevertheless  our  re.- 
sonrees — let  us  not  under  value  them.  The}' 
'  are.  our  naiive  crab-grass  and  the,  weeds-^-tore- 
most  among  tiugT7T~iTie  lufe-vvei^^^  Experience 

has  taught  me  that  with  these  much  can  he 
done.  For  a  long  time  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  pasture  my  stubble  fields,  except  with 
hogs  to  pick  up  the  scattered  grain,  I  have  eii- 


coiirn<>-ed  the  growth  of,  ami  even  sown  the  rag¬ 
weed';  ami  the  year  after  the  small  grain,  al¬ 
low  much  of  my  land  to  i^st.  It  is  my  prac¬ 
tice,  carefull.y,  to  tuTn^pdo^'  lllGse_weec^as 
early  as  I  can  in  the  fall;  hesiues  this,  I  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  stable.^,  lots  and  w'ith  cotton 
seed.,  all  that  I  can.  There^ilt,.^r_20j_e^s’ 
trial,  is,  that  much  of  mj  land  has  iitii-n-ovei.1 — 
so^e  of  it  i.s  ’sUtmjjaij,  and  some  of  it  is  dete¬ 
riorated,  mostly  ny  being  washed. 
my  btrm  i.s  ^.-uer  cent  more  orodugpvy.  And, 
tSfr.EilTTorrTse'e  plainly  it  i  haiicalled  in  the 
aid  ofgrade  ditches  an-d  horizontal  plowing  at 
the  beginning,  as  I  have  more  lately,  my  suc¬ 
cess  would  hav'e  bpeii  greater.  !t  may  be  ob- 
j  -cted  that  by  thusseeding  the  land  with  weeds, 
the  after  culture  in  corn  ami  cotton  will  1x3  more 
difficult.  I  grant  you  tiiat  after  crab-grass, 
the  cult! vation  will  be  more  difficult — not  so 
W'ith  the  rag-weed.  Wlien  it  is  thick  enough 
to  smother  the  grass  and  other  weeds,  (as  it 
will  do  in  most  cases)  and  is  turned  under  in 
the  fall,  1  have  found  it  easily  kept  clean  and 
loose.  Perhaps  the  cotton  and  corn  may  not 
start  off  so  well  in  the  spring,  but  they  will- 
make  amends  in  the  sumnier  and  (all  ;  ,'huI  if 
manured  witii  compost,  they  will  start  off  well 
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ill  the  spring. 

I  write,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  practical  farmer, 
such  as  1  suppose  are  most  ot  youi  -leadeis.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  go  into  tiie  rationale  of 
the  course  I  recoiumeml,  nor  to  follow  you  and 
meet  v'our  .several  points.  1  ms  has  aheady 
heeu  ably  done  by  your  sprightly  and  [liquant  - 
corresponden i.  Broomsedge.  I  tee1  I  could  add 
but  litt'e  to  wliat  he  lias  said.  After  all,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  tliis  “w'eed”  discussion 
may  be  proiiuctive  of  good. 

In  England  they  tend  but  few  hoed  crops, 
priiicipany  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley,  gener¬ 
ally  followed  by  clover  and  the  grasses.  With 
these  find  the  turnip  cro[ts  fed  off  to  sheep,  the 
minure  trt.mi  tbeii'  tarui  y!iid.s  am.l  the  inipoita- 
lion  ol  llious^mds  of  tons  of  fertilizers  from 
ab'oad,  ihey  liave  not  only  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fertility  of  their  soils,  hut  have  doulded 
their  product  ili  tlie  last  fifty  years.  We,  in 
Suutli  Carolina,  live  in  a  comiiarati vely  old 
('ounlry — coinjiarecl  w’ith  the  new  States;  ami 
it  is  time  we  looked  to  the  preservation  and 
amelioration  of  our  soils.  1  his  is^the  only  sure 
foumhition  of  a  prosj)eroiis  agriculture,  Wiln- 
out  this,  premiums  lor  bloode.d  or  i mproved 
stock,  t  ry rug  ju'ol i  tic  sorts  of  coni,  cotton,  Ntc-, 
obtaining  new  plantslroiu  Chinaaml  elsewhere, 
wi  I  be  Ml  vain.  These  cannot  'he  macle^  to 
reach  a  desired  perfection,  or  he  made  profita¬ 
ble  on  ii  ])Oot  soil. 

‘  We  have  ampia  means  for  iqiproving  our 
soils,  if  we  will  hut  learn  to  avail  ounselv-es  of 
them — turning  in  vegetable  matter,  (•‘Weeds  ) 
compost  manure,  cotton  seed,  drifted  mould,  in 
-coniieciion  with  a  system  of  tlecp  plowing,  lest 
and  a  judicious  courseot  rot  ation.  grade  ditch¬ 
ing,  and  horizontal  culture.  With  these  and 
other  means  loo  tedious  to  name,  there  is  not  a^ 
shadow  of  doubt  we  can  greatly  improve  our 
soils. 

One  word  on  another  subjecT.  I 
,  talented  aqd  learned  correspondent,  “Chinqua* 
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])in  Ridge,”  c.ompUiins  justly  of  rough  usage 
in  your  coluuin.s.  Surely  larmers  should  be 
lender  of  each  others  fee  ings,  and  should- meet 
in  3'our  columns  as  they  do  elsewho'i.',  with 
that  frank  kindiu;ss  which  is  geiieially  llieir 
characteristic.  If  rudeness  is  i)crmitted,  I  have 
no  doubt  many  incxlesi  and  (jsi unable  men  will 
avoid  appearing  as  cont ributois  to  your^paper, 
and  I  am  sure  such  is  not  j’our  wish. 

Laurkxs. 

The  following  coinnmiiwatitin.  from  Dr.  I’arker, 
should  have  aj)[)eared  in  onr  Feln  uaiy  J\o  .  and  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  reports  alluded  to;  hut  it  came  to  hand  so 
late  that  it  was  crowded  out  of  that  No.,  in  whicli  the 
reports  liave  appeared.  We  tiiink  it  In-  no  inean.s  nn- 
necessary  to  pni)li.sh  it  now.  liow ever,  and  would  espe- 
cialiv  call  tlie  attention  of  friend  ■Kiginarole'’  to  it  — 
En.'F.  &  J’. 


Those  Reports. 

Mr.  Editor; — Notwithsliuidintr  my  time  is 
fully  occupied  in  duties  and  interests  other  than 
those  of  the  farm,  it  would  give  me  |ileasure  to 
yeply  fully  to  the  indirect,  hut  not  le.ss  impor¬ 
tant.  interogatories  of  Jligmarole.  were  it  not 
that  1  had  at  the  proper  time.  fuiHished  lIxvEx- 
eculive  Committee  of  tlie  Agricnltural  Socie¬ 
ty,  a  full  report  on  the  subjects  of  liis  enquiry. 
Those  re[)oi  ts  tire  now  the  itroperty  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  if  thought  worthy,  will  he  published. 

It  is  only  necessary  on  this  occasion,  to  say 
that  the  oat  crop  had  not  the  benefit  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  as  iutendoil.  The  true  secret  of  success 
was  in  the  quality  of  the  land  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  land  was  made  up  of  muck  and 
drifted  soil,  which  for  j^ears  had  been  regarded 
as  not  only  useless,  l>ut  the  source  of  much  un¬ 
healthy  miasma  and  consequent  di.sease.  Al¬ 
ter  its  being  made  thoroughly  dry  by  under¬ 
drains,  it  was  highly  itianured  iii  185G,  and 
})roduced  a  heavy  crop  of  corn  (116  bushels  on 
one  acre).  Last  year  (1857),  it  was  plowed 
and  snbsoiled  in  January — in  February  the 
oats  were  planted  (2bus!iels  per  acre),  plowed 
m  with  a  narrow  shovel,  and  rolled.  As  soon 
as  the  frosts  were  over,  the  ground  was  again 
rolled.  On  the  30lli  of  June,  the  croj)  was 
harvested,  and  the  yield,  as  reported  Ity  the 
Committee,  was  89  Itushels  clean  oats.  Thor¬ 
ough  drainage  and  deep  plowing  was  effectual 
in  preventing  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
extremes  of  w’etaml  dry  weather.  Twocrojts 
in  one  year,  as  reported,  proved  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  labor  and  manure. 

Agreeing  fully  with  Rigmarole,  that  the  first 
and  great  object  of  our  association  is  to  dis¬ 
seminate  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  State, 
in  the  naost  practical  manner.  For  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end,  the  re.sult  of  various  ef¬ 
forts  and  experiments  which  have  been,  and 
are  being  tried,  should  he  made  public.  From 
the  reports  of  sucee.ssful  competitors  for  [ire- 
miiims,  important  facts  will  be  derived,  and 
which,  of  themselves,  would  make  a  good  re¬ 
turn  for  any  investment  wliidi  has  been  made 
in  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘‘Farmer  and  Rlauter;”  while  an- 
©ther  class  of  reports,  and  from  ipdividuals 


equally  enterprising,  thougii  not  so  fortunate, 
shotrlil  not  bij  overlooked.  They  too,  wouhl 
serve  to  illumi  .ate  the  pathway  of  tlie  enqui¬ 
rer.  and  not  nntVeqnentiv  answer  <i  good  <m<l, 
by  preventing  the  ex  peiuliture  of  time  and  mon- 
(gV  upon  articles  and  experiments  which  had 
pioved  to  he  hut  seeds  of  disa|)poiutment. 

|{espectfully,  J.  W.  Parker. 

Columbia,  Jan.  7th.  1853. 

- ' — - ^ - ! - 

tiabics’  Departmenh 

For  the  Fanner  uiiil  Idaiiter. 

Gardening  and  Orcharding. 

NO.  II. 

Mn.  Editor: — !u  my  tir.-^l  I  thought  proper 
to  coimeet  the  above  subjects  from  the  fact  that 
1  have  superiiit^'nded  ovei'hotht  and  aioo  be¬ 
cause  I  deem  it  not  out  of  the  lattitude  of  wo¬ 
man  to  interest  hei'self  upon  these  im|iortaiit 
matters.  These  well  subjects  seems  to  be  with 
each  otlier,  and  might  well  demand  ouratteiiliou. 
Man’s  mind  is  more  directly  engaged  upon  liis 
fields  of  numberless  acres;  ami  we,  witli  a  lit¬ 
tle  industry  on  oiir  part,  rendering  onr  bodies 
as  Well  as  our  minds  more  healthy,  may  con¬ 
tribute  considerahI\  in  this  economical  way  to 
the  •'savings  at  the  threshold,’’  find  the  ••abun¬ 
dance  of  the  harvest.” 

Ancietitly,  horticulture  comprised  the  garden 
and  such  fruit  trees  as  belong  to  the  modern 
orchard.  ‘‘In  the  reign  of  Charles  Ist.,  16d9, 
ap|)eared  Parkinson’s  great  work,  ^Paradisiin 
sole  Paradisits  terrestris or  a  garden  of  all 
sorts  of  plea.sant  fiowe.'s,  with  u  kitclien  gar¬ 
den  of  all  manner  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  an 
orcliard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-hearing  trees.” — 
About  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  ‘‘John  Eve¬ 
lyn,  Esq.,  was  the  chief  promoter  of  almost  all 
horticultural  improvements,  forming  an  era  in 
the  history  ot  British  planting  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Soon  after  returning  from  his  travels  in 
the  Continent,  he  translated  ‘Le  Jardinier 
Fra7icois,’  instructing  how  to  cultivate  all  sorts 
ol  fruit  trees  and  lierlis  for  the  garden.’’  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  appointed  Dr.  Pluke- 
net,  a  man  distinguished  for  liotanical  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  their  gardener,  lie  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  works  entitled,  “A  Practical  Fruit  Gar¬ 
dener,”  and  “A  Practical  Kitchen  Gardener.'” 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  Jong  dissertation  up-' 
on  botanical,  ornamental  or  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  or  intere.st  the  reader  with  “trite  remarks” 
on  the  antiquity  of  gardening,  or  a  discussion 
concerning  the  groves  of  the  Ilcsperides,  the 
hanging  terraces  of  Babylon,  or  other  gardens 
of  .remote  ages.  I  desire  to  discuss  the  private 
or  useful  garden;  such  as  is  well  suited  to  our 
livelihood,  our  necessity  and  domestic  economy. 

Tilt  best  situation  for  a  garden,  from  learned 
authors,  is  one  on  decending  ground,  South 
or  South  West,  one  foot  descent  to  thirty 
length.  This  gives  to  it  all  the  advantag-es  of 
the  sun,  which  is  very  necessary  to  most  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
two  varieties — a  strong  and  a  light  one;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  clayey  loam  and  a  sandy  loam, 
as  difterent  plants  require  these  respective 
kinds.  Generally,  a  loam  of  middling  quality. 
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but  partaking  more  of  the  sanily  than  the  clay-  ‘ 
.t*y,  ia  accounted  the  bes^  Q'lie  soil  should 
never  be  less  than  two  feet  ami  a  half  deep; 
tlie  best  gardeners  prefer  iiaving  it  fully  three 
feet.  The  natural  soil,  therefore,  is  hardly  ever  ! 
of  sufficient  depth.  Care,  then,  should  beta¬ 
ken  in  manuring,  to  keep  up  the  projter  ioain.  j 
It  is  now  an  established  fact  in  practical  gar¬ 
dening,  that  for  the  greater  number  of  culinui'y 
plants,  and  for  ail  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  coin- 
])osts  or  compound  manures  are  far  preferable. 
A  very  able  author  recommends  a  compost  made 
np  in  the  following  jiroportious  :  “'bhree  parts 
light  mould,  one  part  rotten  stable  manure,  one 
part  eoal  ashes,  and  half  part  lime.” 

The  location  fixed  upon,  the  next  thing  is  en¬ 
closure'.  According  to  all  authority  upon  this, 
walls  are  said  to  be  the  best.  Tliis,  liowever, 
is  not  suitablefor  cottage  or  country  garden - 
ing  ;  the  expense  wouhl  bo  too  much  for  every 
funily.  VVe  siiall  have  to  continue  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  paling;  but  this  should  he  well  done; 
the  upright  pieces,  instead  of  paling,  should  be 
morticed  throusth  the  bars  or  cross  pieces, 
leavin-gan  aperture  ofnot  more  than  twm  or  two 
and  a  half  inches.  If  not  closely  paiied,  we 
might  have  to  try  the  expedient  of  a  neighbor 
woman,  “set  a  lilack  bottle  in  the  middle  to 
keep  the  rabbits  out.” 

The  division  of  the  gard.en  depends  mostly 
upon  taste — there  is  not  much  in  its  philosophy. 
Each  one  should  have  two  large  gravel  walks, 
about  seven  feet  in  vvidtii,  with  a  gradual  rise 
in  the  oeiitrey  and  as  many  small  walks  as  ne¬ 
cessity  may  require.  These  walks  may  have 
border-edgings  of  such  shrubs  and  flowers  as 
taste  may  suggest. 

Of  all  classes  of  cultivated  culinary  vegeta¬ 
bles,  the  cabbage  tribe  is  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  most  extensive.  Ofthecoinmou 
while  cabbage,  there  are  luany  subvarieties, 
some  of  which  are  preferable  fora  summer  crop, 
others  for  an  autum  crop,  and  a  third  set  for 
winter  supply.  The  Small,  Early  Dwarf, 
Large,  Early  A^orkshire,  Early  Dwarf  York¬ 
shire,  Early  Battersea,  and  Early  Sugar-loaf 
are  best  for  summer  use,  and  are  ready  from 
Alay  to  July  ;  in.som(3  early  situations,  even  in 
April.  The  imperial  Large  Sugar-loaf,  Hol¬ 
low  Sugar-loaf,  and  Long  Sided  are  excellent 
for  autum  use,  and  tolerably  good  for  the  win¬ 
ter  crop.  Large  Drum  Head,  the  Scots  and 
the  American  Cabbage,  resist  all  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 

In  sowing  cabbage  seed,  a  rich,  light,  open 
spot  is  selected;  a  covering  of  earth  about  a 
half-quarter  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  brassica  tribe.  The  time  of  sowing 
for  the  early  or  summer  crop,  is  the  beginning 
of  August  the  preceding  year.  The  seeds  of 
cabbages  for  autumn  and  winter  use,  are  sown 
in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March. 
In  June  they  are  transplanted  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tances  as  the  early  kinds. 

IheRed  Cahbaga  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling; 
and  the  Dwarf  Red  variety  certainly  does  make 
oneoftlie  most  beautiful  pickles  that  can  l)e 
presented  at  the  table.  Of  the  Savoy  Cabbage, 
which  is  distingnishe<l  by  having  wrinkled 
leaves,  there  are  two  -principal  sorts,  the  yel¬ 


low  and  the  green,  the  latter  being  esteemed 
the  hardiest.  Savoys  are  sown  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  and  |)!autei!  out  in  June.  If  they 
arc  wished  for  before  winter,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  February,  oreveu  iu  the  i)receding  autumn, 
in  which  case,  fine  large  plants  well  cabbaged, 
are  ready  for  the  table  in  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  Savoys,  far  from  being 
injured  by  moderate  Irost.  are  reckoned  better 
when  somewliat  pinched  by  it. 

As  tir  the  best  variety  of  beans,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  the  Mazagan,  the  Lisbon,  the  Cluster  or 
Busli  Bean  ;  the  Sandwich,  the  Broad  Spanish, 
the  French  and  Kidney  Beans,  both  dwarfs 
and  rnniiers,  and  the  Windsor  Bean.  The  lat¬ 
ter  mentioned,  is  considered  of  all  the  large  size, 
the  best  for  table  use.  The  Long-podded  is 
also  highly  esteemed;  it  rises  about  three  feet 
high,  and  is  a  great  bearer,  the  pods  being 
long  and  narrow,  and  closely  filled  with  oblong 
middle  sized  seeds.  It  is  now  very  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  there  are  sevei  al  subvarieties  of  it, 
as  the  Early,  the  Large  and  the  Sword  Longpod. 

Pkas.— The  early  kinds  are  called  Hots/mrs 
and  Hastmjs.  They  are  generally  sown  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  In  March  and  April,  full 
crops  of  late  peas'  are  sown.  Some  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  the  late  pea,  are  the  Blue  Prus¬ 
sian,  Dwarf  Marrowfat  and  Si>anish  Dwarf. — 
These,  if  sown  in  ridges  and  the  rows  tolerably 
wide,  succeed  well  witliout  sticking.  To  these 
may  be  added,  of  the  stick  pea,  the  Tall  Mar¬ 
rowfat,  the  Green  Marrowfat,  the  Grey  Youii- 
cival  and  the  Sugar  Pea;  while  the  Spanish 
Moratts  and  Imperial  Pea,  are  also  in  good  re¬ 
pute  as  hardy  plants  and  abundant  bearers. 

The  potatoe  is  of  immense  worth,  and  is 
kimvvn  under  the  head  of  horticulture.  ‘‘They 
are  much  used  in  Ireland  and  AiTierica  as  bread,” 
says  one  author;  another  says,  “The  cultivation 
of  potatoes  in  gardens  in  Scotland,  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  understood  till  about  the  year  1740,  and  was 
not  practiced  in  fields  till  about  twenty  years 
alter  that  period.”  The  potatoe,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  firstbrought  from  South 
America  to  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century.  This  invaluable  esculent  root  should 
have  due' consideration,  both  in  our  horticultu¬ 
ral  and  agricultural  societies. 

Orcharding  has  been  considered,  till  modern 
times,  an  appendage  to  the  garden.  Whether 
it  need  be  in  the  same  enclosure  or  not,  is  of  no 
importance.  When  we  speak  of  one,  we  also 
speak  of  the  other.  The  fruits  of  the  garden 
and  tljo  orchard  are  still,  in  many  instances, 
the  same.  The  orange,  the  grape,  the  plum, 
the  cherry,  the  pomegranate,  the  straAvberry, 
etc.,  are  especially  garden  fruits,  while  apples 
and  peaches  have  been  cultivated  independent¬ 
ly.  For  convenience  sake,  as  the  one  is  much 
allied  to  the  other,  they  ought  to  be  in  juxta¬ 
position. 

The  soil  of  the  orchard  ought  to  he  made  ofcoin- 
post  manure — very  similar  to  thegarden,  though 
not  so  rich.  The  subsoil  should  be  of  a  firm, 
clammy  nature  to  prevent  the  blowing  up  of 
trees.  It  ought  to  have  its  plowing  and  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  regularly,  for  the  neglected  fruit 
tree,  however  good  the  land,  will  soon  perish. 
Morcaiioii.  Luci". 


